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EVERY TIME 
YOU USE THIS CREDIT CARD, 
SOME OF THE CREDIT 
GOES 10 
CONCORDIA UNIVERSITY, 


Like all universities, we now rely as much on our friends as on government 
funding to maintain our quality tradition. 
With this unique Bank of Montreal MasterCard” card, you can contribute to our 
cause every time you use it, because the Bank contributes a percentage of every purchase you make. 
In other words, it's a conventent way to help us out on a regular basis. 
And in addition to all the usual benefits of an mencinadl accepted 
MasterCard card, you receive some appealing extras: 
No annual fee for the first year*, Free registration service for this and all your credit cards in case of loss, 
emergency airline is a and, $100,000 travel accident insurance. 


If youd like to give us a hand,give us a call. 


1-800-668-9190 


If you like the idea of this way to help your university, 
call this toll-free number for an application form. 





* Annual fee as of November 1, 1988 is $10.00. “=. 
® MasterCard is a registered trademark of MasterCard International Inc. Bank of Montreal is a registered user. 
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Graeme Decarie: Column 





Such brilliant nonsense - 
shows flair for leadership 


I T WAS A BEAUTIFULLY written exam. It was the sort 
that really stands out when you’re plowing through 
150 of them. They were the final exams for my Canadian 
history course, and most of them weren't bad at all. I was 
really pleased at how much the class had learned. Most 
of the exams showed a pretty solid grasp of the material 
and how to present it in an orderly manner. But this one 
really stood out. I read through its twenty pages of 
impeccable prose with delight. It dazzled; it soared; it 
sang with conviction and logic. 

Well, it did have one weakness, one small weakness, 
though I was so captivated by the style that it took me 
some time to notice it. It was such a little weakness, 
really. The student didn’t know a thing about Canadian 
history. 

Now there are always a couple or so papers like that in 
any large class. I wrote plenty of them myself when I was 
a student. But mine were pretty feeble stuff with lines 
like: ‘Lots of people were getting concerned about many 
things back about then, so they started doing something 
about it and speaking out and things.”’ Usually, it was 
obvious that I hadn’t a clue what I was talking about. But 
this one was different. 

It reminded me of a speaker I had listened to at Hyde 
Park Corner in London. He held a large crowd enrap- 
tured with his passionate oratory. After an hour, he 
paused and asked, with compelling sincerity, ““Do you 
see what I’m getting at?”’ A hundred heads, mine among 
them, nodded in response. Not until much later did I 
take time to think it over and realize he wasn’t getting at 
anything. Nothing he had said made any sense. He was 
brilliant. 


Her talent deserved recognition 


That’s why it’s so frustrating to be a teacher within the 
hidebound limits of our universities. I couldn’t give that 
student a passing grade because she didn’t know any- 
thing about history. Isn’t that silly? It was frustrating 
because she had a talent that deserved recognition and 
could take her far in the world. It was frustrating because 
universities aren’t doing anything for people like her. 

Think about it. Haven’t you noticed how all those 
speeches by politicians, executives and institutional 
administrators never make any sense? They sound great, 
but they don’t make any sense. Important leaders like 
that never know what they’re talking about. Yet they can 
rise above their ignorance to inspire the devotion of 
thousands, even millions, of followers. That is what 
leadership is all about. 

(Here we should dispose of the canard that such peo- 
ple are lying when they make statements. They aren’t 
lying. They really aren’t. They just don’t know what they 
are talking about.) 

As a rough rule, it can be said that the first quality of a 
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Graeme Decarie 
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history department. 





leader is ignorance of the facts. Coupled with that must 
be the ability to speak and write convincingly on all 
topics of which one is completely ignorant. 

This is not simply an opinion. It is a scientific finding 
based on several years of study. The study began when I 
was given a book by Brian Mulroney outlining his princi- 
ples. It was called Where I Stand (it’s quite a small book). 
Further research material has been supplied by the gov- 
ernment of Canada which for the past two years has 
been sending me free copies of Joe Clark’s speeches. The 
evidence is conclusive. 


Knowledge creates wrong image 


Leaders, real leaders, rarely know what they are talk- 
ing about. People who do know what they’re talking 
about rarely become leaders. Limited by their knowledge 
and hesitant in straying beyond it, they project an image 
of uncertainty that is fatal for a leader. They can serve 
usefully looking after detail work, but leadership is 
beyond them. 

The woman who wrote that examination for me has 
leadership talent. She could be the next prime minister 
of Canada. If that happens, she will jokingly tell audi- 
ences how old man Decarie failed her just because she 
didn’t know anything. Audiences will get a laugh out of 
that image of fuddy, picky old man Decarie — and they 
will be right to laugh. 

We should be offering courses — maybe even a whole 
new degree — to develop the leadership talent that wom- 
an showed. It wouldn’t require any new teachers. We 
already have plenty on staff who are experts in the sub- 
ject. And, if it is to be a faculty all its own, may I mod- 
estly suggest we look no further than me for dean? 

This is an idea that could put Concordia on the map. 
Other universities offer such training, but only at the 
graduate level. This is a waste because few people with 
Masters or doctoral degrees become leaders at anything. 
Take a look through any list of world leaders. Most have 
only bachelor’s degrees. Genghis Khan, William the 
Conqueror and Attila the Hun didn’t even have that. 

Concordia could be the first to offer this new degree 
where my research has shown it counts — at the under- 
graduate level. I even have a name for it. 

We would call it a B.B.S. 4 








University affairs 





Late May blitz 


Annual Appeal phonathon 
calls on 3,500 graduates 


OME 200 VOLUNTEERS have 

been recruited for this spring’s 
three-week phonathon on behalf of 
Concordia University’s Annual Giv- 
ing Program. 

The 3,500 graduates being tele- 
phoned were first sent explanatory 
letters signed jointly by Rector 
Patrick Kenniff and Phonathon Chair 
John Economides (SGW BCom 41), 
who is also a member of the Univer- 
sity’s Board of Governors. 

All calls are being made from the 
downtown Montreal headquarters of 
the Laurentian Bank of Canada. The 
bank’s president and CEO, Dominic 
D’Alessandro (Loy BSc 67), is this 
year’s Alumni division chair for the 
Annual Giving Program. The Lauren- 
tian’s vice-president, finance, is Roy 
Firth (C BCom 75), who has also 
provided valuable help with the 
phonathon arrangements. 

Phonathon leadership, in addition 


to John Economides, includes vice- 
chairs Douglas Hall (C BA 75), for the 
first week; Ron Laughlin (C BCom 
75), for the second week; and Bar- 
bara de Beaupré (C BCom 78, MBA 
88) for the third week. 

Team captains for the nine evenings 
of the event are (starting with the first 
evening): Stephen E. Huza (SGW BA 
73); Marc J. Doré (C BCom 83); 
Michael D. Pitts (C BCom 75); Alexan- 
der J. Carpini (Loy BA 74); Charles de 
Kovachich (C BCom 83); Brian Ney- 
smith (SGW BSc 66); Robert Geller (C 
BSc 85, MBA 88); Patricia Garneau (C 
BA 86, MBA 88); and Robert Coallier 
(C MBA 89). 

Among the University Advance- 
ment Office staff working on the 
phonathon project are the following 
Concordia graduates: 

Héléne Cossette (B Admin 88), Eric 
Goldner (B Admin 83) and Gabrielle 
Korn (BA 88). 


GRAD LEADS CORPORATE GIFTS DRIVE 


THE CORPORATE GIFTS division 
of the Annual Giving Program is 
headed by Concordia alumnus Hum- 
berto Santos (BCom 75, MBA 79), 
executive vice-president, corporate 
banking, of the National Bank of 
Canada. 

His committee members include 
another alumnus, John A. Hanna (Loy 
BCom 67), executive vice-president, 
finance and administration, with 
Hydro-Quebec. 

In accepting his volunteer leader- 
ship role with the Annual Giving 
Program, Mr. Santos had this to say: 
“The contribution of Concordia to 
Montreal’s important managerial, 
entrepreneurial and scientific pool of 
graduates has been immense. It 
helped me to reach my educational 
goals. It deserves the total support of 
the community.” 





HUMBERTO S$ 
Corporate gifts 





Alumni 
Affairs 
seeks new 
director 


CONCORDIA UNIVERSITY is los- 
ing its Acting Director of Alumni 
Affairs, but gaining a new and com- 
mitted volunteer in Toronto. After 
seven years at Concordia, Carolishca 
Locas (BA 84) left in April to re-settle 
in the Queen City. 






CAROLISHCA LOCAS 
Departs Concordia 


Carolishca joined Concordia’s Cap- 
ital Campaign Office in November, 
1982, and became Assistant Director 
of Alumni Affairs in 1985. She was 
named acting director after the 
departure of Gary Richards last year. 

During her career at Concordia, 
Carolishca was involved in many 
phases of alumni relations, activities, 
and fund-raising work. She was also 
chair of the editorial board of Con- 
cordia University Magazine. 

She has been replaced on a tempo- 
rary basis by Carole Kleingrib, assist- 
ant to the Vice-Rector, Institutional 
Relations and Finance. 





CAROLE KLEINGRIB 
Ensures transition 
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Faculty Affiliation gains momentum 


GRADUATES DONATING $100 or 
more to Concordia University’s 
Annual Giving Program may also 
apply for a special affiliation status 
with their faculty of graduation. 

If you have already contributed 
$100 or more to the 1988-89 Annual 
Giving Program — or wish to do so 
now — you will be placed on the ee 
dean’s mailing list to be informed of Beeteand 
activities related to the category of Arts and Science 
affiliation you have chosen. 

There are three categories of fac- 
ulty affiliation: 


“True to the great tradition of 
liberal arts education, the Faculty 
continues to be the vital core of the 
- academic mission of the University. 

_ Atthesame time, it is actively pursu- 
ing its commitment to strengthen 
research and to develop graduate 
studies.” 





“The Faculty’s achievements and 


Faculty Supporter ($100 or more 


reputation in the areas of academic 





annually); excellence, research and links with 
Faculty Associate ($250 or more industry have placed it among the 

annually); top engineering faculties in Cana- 
Dean’s Circle ($500 or more annu- pA da.”’ 

ally). Dean Swamy 


Engineering 
“The Faculty’s unparalleled range 
of programs in both visual and per- 
forming arts is unique in Quebec, 

Below are excerpts from letters and the reputation of the Faculty | 
mailed to graduates in February and | members is recognized nationally.” | 
co-signed by the deans of the Univer- Dean Parker iaiaaiaen | 
sity’s four faculties. Fine Arts 

Donations to the Concordia Annu- 
al Giving Program should be sent to: 

Office of University Advancement 

Concordia University 

1455 de Maisonneuve Blvd. West 

Montreal, Quebec, H3G 1M8 


For the purpose of faculty affilia- 
tion, a corporate matching gift gener- 
ated by a graduate’s personal dona- 
tion may be included in the total. 





“Its reputation and achievements 
_in the areas of teaching, research 
/ and interaction with the business 
community clearly indicate the Fac- 
ulty’s success in educating and pre- 
| paring its graduates to function 
effectively and excel in the Quebec 
and Canadian environment.” 





Dean ‘Appelbaum 
Commerce 


e Alumni director 


Carole, who becomes Acting Direc- 
tor of Alumni Affairs and Annual 
Giving, came to Concordia from the 
private sector in 1982. She worked as 
a public relations officer before join- 


i he Offi f the Vice-R ‘ 
ing the Office of the ViceRecto, | Jt Annual Golf Tournament 


Her main objective in her current 


position is to ensure a smooth transi- 
tion and serve the alumni well until a October 4, 19 89 
at Royal Montreal Golf Club 


permanent appointment is made. 

A search has already been launched 
to recruit a new director. The posi- 
tion is being advertised in this issue of 
Concordia University Magazine, 
within the university, in University 
Affairs, the Montreal Gazette, The 
Globe and Mail, and La Presse. 

“It is my intention to fill the posi- RESERVE EARLY! 
tion as quickly as possible,’ said Vice- 

Rector Maurice Cohen. The deadline For more information, call the Alumni office at 
for applications to the vice-rector is 848-3823. 
June 15, 1989. 


The Concordia University Alumni Association Inc. 





All Concordia, Loyola 
and Sir George Williams graduates 
are invited to play. 
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Political science student 
selected as Rhodes scholar 


CONCORDIA’S TALENT for old- 
fashioned nose-to-the-grindstone 
scholarship can often be overlooked 
when media attention is constantly 
focused on the university’s research 
or pioneering educational work. 

The lapse is understandable: New 
programs or discoveries easily draw 
attention away from students work- 
ing quietly on their courses. One 
topic is exciting, the other merely 
worthy. 

Siobhan Harty’s recent selection as 
a Rhodes scholar provides an instruc- 
tive reminder that Concordia remains 
true to the original values. News of 
the scholarship award — one of the 


world’s most prestigious — yanks us 
back to basics, reminding us of what 
Concordia is all about. 

This year Harty was one of only ten 
students across the country to win 
the scholarship, worth up to 
$25,000, to attend Oxford Univer- 
sity. But she joined a growing list of 
homegrown Rhodes scholars, includ- 
ing Robert Bradley (BSc 79), the first 
of the Concordia era, and Boris 
Maksimov (BA 85) and Gilly Filsner 
(BA 84), two more recent winners. 

Two years ago, Harty left Ireland 
and Trinity College, Dublin, to return 
to Canada with her family. ‘‘I came to 
Concordia by choice,’ she explained. 





New at Concordia this fall 


A NUMBER OF NEW academic spe- 
cializations and options will be 
offered at Concordia when classes 
gather next September. Selected in 
response to community needs, many 
are unique among Canadian universi- 
ties. 

e New at Leisure Studies is a Bache- 
lor of Arts with specialization in 
therapeutic recreation. 

“The evolving profession of thera- 
peutic recreation can be described as 
a service which helps address the 
leisure needs of individuals with 
physical, moral, intellectual, or emo- 
tional disturbances,’ says a depart- 
ment brochure. “The ultimate goal is 
to help them attain healthy and inde- 
pendent leisure functioning.” 

The program will prepare gradu- 
ates for career Opportunities in such 
clinical and community settings as 
rehabilitation centres, senior com- 
munity centres, correctional ser- 
vices, and convalescent hospitals. 
¢ A new Bachelor of Commerce 
with a minor in transportation and 
distribution recognizes the fact that 
“probably no country in the world is 
more dependent on an efficient and 
sophisticated transportation and dis- 
tribution network than is Canada.” 

The program, which is planned to 
develop into a major over the next 
three years, will fill “‘a significant 
void in the education of present and 
aspiring Canadian transportation and 


distribution managers,’ says the 
department. 

e Translation studies at Concordia 
will be enriched with the addition of 
two new graduate diploma options, 
one in court interpreting and the 
other in computer-assisted transla- 
tion. Both are one-year programs 
with no thesis requirement. 

The court interpreting options, the 
first to be offered at the university 
level, will train professionals in the 
challenging field of translating in 
both directions in courtroom set- 
tings. The course will be taught by 
Michael Humphreys, coordinator of 
court interpreting for Quebec. 

The computer-assisted translation 
option will review translation pro- 
grams on the market, giving students 
a basis for evaluating various pro- 
grams and keeping up with techno- 
logical developments in the field. 

e Engineering is introducing a Bach- 
elor of Industrial Engineering, which 
will be offered in the co-op format. 

“Industrial engineering can be 
defined as the design, organization, 
analysis and integration of people 
and industrial systems components 
for the purpose of achieving or 
enhancing industrial effectiveness,’ 
says the department. It differs from 
other branches of engineering in its 
attention to the role of people in the 
design and analysis of engineering 
systems. 












SIOBHAN HARTY 
Rhodes scholar 


Harty said she didn’t want to trade 
Trinity’s ivory tower for McGill’s, so 
Concordia it was. 

There was more to the move than 
trading one campus for another, as it 
turned out. She switched studies 
from French and Greek into political 
science, a new and untapped field. 


To Harty, there are at least two 
varieties of political science: There’s 
public policy — which she finds 
about as tempting as a tax form — and 
there’s political theory. “I’m defin- 
itely a theory person.” 

Exactly how her Concordia work 
dovetails with Oxford studies will 
remain unknown until she arrives 
there later this year. All she knows is 
that she hopes to earn a Masters in 
addition to another undergraduate 
degree. 

Harty’s political interests run to 
working for Amnesty International, 
the human rights group she was for- 
mally introduced to in Ireland. Since 
coming back to Canada, her work for 
the organization has included publi- 
cizing the plight of Chinese dissident 
Liu Qing, who fell from favor after 
launching the Democracy Wall move- 
ment, a poster campaign calling for 
political reform. 

Besides having top grades — Har- 
ty’s grade point average is just a sliver 
shy of a full 4.0 — Rhodes winners 
have to have what the scholarship 
committee calls “integrity of charac- 
ter, 

Colonial adventurer Cecil Rhodes 
— whose trust maintains the scholar- 
ship program — liked to measure 
integrity on the playing field. Harty’s 
tough swimming regimen seemed to 
satisfy the committee on that score. 

Along with Amnesty International, 
her community service has included 
work as a volunteer for Montreal’s 
Head and Hands. “I don’t feel com- 
fortable with myself if I don’t do 
anything for people in need,’ she 
said. 

All in all, Harty seemed to fit the 
committee’s bill, just as Concordia fit 
hers. 
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One person 
wanted to 
ride a horse 
to the Pole 


By Peter Leney 
in Ottawa 


OR A FEW MONTHS each spring, the 
North Pole is not the lonely place we 
imagine. 

From early March until the polar ice 
breaks up in mid-May, a steady stream of 
adventurers head for the magic spot on 
Earth where every direction is south. 

Some fly straight there just to hit a few 
golf balls around. Hardier souls go on cross- 
country skis, leaving the northern tip of 
Ellesmere Island in early March to face 
some 60 days of deep cold, polar bear 
danger, and pressure ridges that can create 
ice cliffs 30 feet high. 

Some of the international cast of charac- 


ters are on a personal lark, like a Japanese 


actress making her second Pole run this 
spring by skidoo with a team of Inuit 
guides. 

Other adventurers carry an ecological 
message, like the Project Ozone expedition 
that flew a hot-air balloon bearing the 
slogan “Save the Ozone”’ over the Pole in 
late April. 

This spring’s line-up also included Brit- 
ish explorer and ecology champion Robert 
Swan, who skied to the South Pole in 1986 
and wants to be the first person to reach 
both Poles by land. 

All this activity gets scant attention from 
most southern Canadians, but Loyola grad- 
uate Paul Larocque (BA 50) has an insider’s 
view. 

He can tell you that there were 17 groups 
with air bookings headed towards the Pole 
this past season — either straight to the 
final destination or to Ellesmere Island to 
launch an overland challenge. 

“All kinds of people want to get to the 
Pole,” says Larocque, who just turned 59. 
“Many of them have strange notions about 
the North. One person wanted to go by 
horse.” 

He can also report that April was no 
balmier in the high Arctic than in Montreal. 
Temperatures of 50 below, along with 
rough ice surfaces, were making life misera- 
ble for Swan’s expedition. 

“You think 30 below is cold?’’ Larocque 
asks. “‘It gets worse, believe me.” 


L AROCQUE’S INVOLVEMENT in polar 
expeditions began when his Ottawa 
consulting firm, Conexus Research Group, 
was unexpectedly named to manage the 
Canadian side of the 1988 Soviet-Canadian 
Transpolar Ski Expedition. 

With only four months notice, Conexus 
managed to line up extensive corporate 
sponsorship and government support for 
its portion of the thousand-mile ski trip 
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Lure 
of the 


North Pole 


Loyola grad 
Paul Larocque 
helps explorers 
have a happy 
polar expedition 


from the Soviet Union to Canada over the 
North Pole. Four Canadians and nine Sovi- 
ets took part in the 91-day ‘“‘Polar Bridge”’ 
trek from March to June, 1988. 

The international cooperation aspect of 
the trek so excited the Soviets that Laroc- 
que, his Conexus partner Peter Baird, and 
the four Canadian skiers were invited to 
Moscow this past January, where the skiers 
were awarded the Order of Friendship 
among Nations, the highest Soviet award 
for non-citizens. 

Soviet Prime Minister Nikolai Rizkov 
hosted the ceremony in the Kremlin’s St. 
Catherine Hall, and other ministers and 
Soviet scientists were present to add to the 
sense of occasion. 

Larocque recalls proudly how he and the 
skiers were made to feel like ambassadors 
as Rizkov urged them to tell Prime Minister 
Mulroney to visit the Soviet Union soon. 

Back home, the March-April 1989 issue 
of Equinox magazine featured the Polar 
Bridge expedition as its cover story. 

And the Polar Bridge experience 
launched Conexus in the expedition busi- 
ness, which grew to two customers this 
past spring. The company did some advis- 








Consultant Larocque: Living vicariously 


ing and arranging for both Project Ozone 
and Robert Swan’s expedition, known as 
Icewalk. 

Conexus’s services include finding spon- 
sors, talking government departments into 
helping out, advising on acclimatization, 
booking aircraft, and more. “The business 
is varied,’ says Larocque. ““We’re hired 
depending on what the client has or 
doesn’t have.” 

Swan came because he needed help from 
people who knew the North Pole, he says. 
“The South Pole is a very different situa- 
tion. It’s on land, it’s flatter, and it’s milder 
because you can travel in the mildest sea- 
son.” 

Larocque says Conexus takes credit for 
advising Swan that government support 
could be more forthcoming if he selected 
an Inuit as the Canadian member of his 
international team. 

Swan agreed, and Angus Clarence 
(“Kaanerk’’) Cockney, a champion cross- 
country skier from Tuktoyaktuk, became 
the first Inuit to be a full-fledged member of 
a North Pole expedition, rather than a 
guide or “gofer.”’ 

Larocque also persuaded Environment 





Canada to provide accommodation at its 
Eureka weather station for an Arctic camp 
experience involving 22 students from 15 
countries. The camp, associated with the 
Icewalk expedition, is meant to increase 
international awareness of the fragile 
North. 


DVISING NORTH POLE explorers is a 

far cry from Conexus’s mainstream 
business as a consulting firm largely in the 
Indian affairs area. 

As Larocque explains it, Conexus does 
“policy work’ for the federal Indian 
Affairs department, specializing in looking 
for “options” in the difficult question of 
transferring money from the federal gov- 
ernment to Indian bands. 

As a measure of the problem, he says that 
almost $1 billion of Indian money, mostly 
belonging to oil-rich western bands, is 
parked in federal government bank 
accounts. 

A banker after Loyola and later a trustee 
in bankruptcy, Larocque began working for 
Ottawa after his ‘““good friend” John Ciac- 
cia was made assistant deputy minister of 
Indian Affairs by then-minister Jean Chré- 
tien. 

His first assignment was to lead a cross- 
country consultation in the early 70s to 
study how Indians could get the most 
benefit from money they stood to receive. 

“People thought we should figure out a 
way of establishing financial institutions 
that Indians could control,’ says Larocque. 
“That would help keep the money circulat- 
ing on the reserve, where it could help 
finance housing and businesses.”’ 

In the late 70s, he helped put this senti- 
ment into action as part of a group retained 
to advise on the establishment of Canada’s 
first native-owned trust company. Peace 
Hills Trust, owned by the oil-wealthy Sam- 
son Band in Hobbema, Alberta, is now busy 
financing residential mortgages on Indian 
reserves across the Prairies. | 

Conexus was formed with partner Baird 
when they both returned from Edmonton 
to Ottawa in 1984. 

Larocque doesn’t miss Montreal, which 
he left in 1978, at least not the language 
debate. “Ottawa may be bland, but your 
mind is not preoccupied with things like 
Bill 178. It lets you concentrate on your 
work.” 

His chief alumni connection skips over 
Loyola College to focus on Loyola High 
School because, he notes, it still exists. 
Once a month, nine or ten Ottawa-based 
members of the LHS class of 46 gather for a 
long, good lunch. 

Back in Montreal, wine-lovers may recall 


Larocque’s firm 
managed the 1988 
Soviet-Canada 


Polar Bridge trek 


Larocque as the part-owner of Le Carafon p> 
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Return air fare 
from Resolute to 
the North Pole 
costs $25,000 


wine bar on de Maisonneuve in the late 
1970s. He was also a founding member of 
the Opimian Society. 

His idea of north was the family cottage 
on Lake |’ Achigan, not the North Pole. The 
first visit to the Pole came when the Soviet- 
Canadian expedition reached there and a 
party was thrown. 

“T can’t say I’ve had a first-hand love 
affair with the North, but our clients do 
and I guess we live vicariously through 
them,” he says. ““They never miss an oppor- 
tunity to get involved with something that 
brings them up North.” 

One long-term client is Richard Weber, an 
Ottawa-area national cross country ski 
champion who was a member of the 1986 
Steger expedition that reached the North 


‘Pole un-resupplied. (“The first now that 


Perry’s out of the way,’ says Larocque.) 

Weber and Conexus first came together 
through a mutual friend who was already a 
client. ““He was in debt from the Steger 
expedition and we got him some lecture 
dates and exposure in the Ottawa Jour- 
nal.” 

When the Soviets came to Canada to 
promote the Polar Bridge expedition, they 


imr 


ciatio 
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got in touch with Weber, who recom- 
mended Conexus as the Canadian expedi- 
tion manager. Weber was on the Polar 
Bridge team, and was part of this spring’s 
Project Ozone balloon expedition. He is 
now an internationally recognized Arctic 
explorer. 


S O, WHAT IF YOU PHONE Larocque and 
say you want to engage Conexus’s ser- 
vices to get to the North Pole? First, he will 
ask how athletically inclined you are. 
Then, whether you’re alone or with a team. 
“Then I'd ask if you’re prepared to put up 
a considerable sum of money,’ he says. 
“The cost of a plane from Resolute to the 
North Pole and back is $25,000, mini- 
mum.” 
Conexus has already lined up one North 
Pole-bound client for next season. It’s a 
Seattle couple in their 50s, but don’t be 
sceptical, says Larocque. They’re both 
long-time mountain climbers and the wife, 
Helen Thayer, has already walked to the 
magnetic North Pole with one sled dog. 
“She’s well respected in the North,’ he 
says. ““Not everyone can phone up and say 
they want to go to the Pole.’ 
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Learning to speak, again 


Sorel Cohen 


By Peter Leney 


ANGUAGE MAY BE the greatest 
human accomplishment, but 
trying to learn a second l|an- 
guage can be the greatest frustration. 

To make matters worse, failure is a 
virtual certainty. Unless you start 
very young, forget it. You will never 
master a second language with 
native-like pronunciation and flu- 
ency. 

Yet we forge on in Canada, chasing 
the elusive bilingual dream. Our 
efforts produce varying degrees of 
fluency, while greatly adding to the 
folklore of second language acquisi- 
tion. 

From Canada’s anglos, there are 
tales of repeated immersion vacations 
in Chicoutimi, overnight line-ups by 
parents to register kids in French 





Professor Patsy 
Lightbown on the 
politics and pitfalls of 
learning another 
language, especially 
in Quebec 


immersion class, federal civil ser- 
vants who have transformed the 
phrase “away on a French course”’ 
into a new code for goofing off, and 
so On. 

On the francophone side, second- 
language learning is complicated by 
fears that French cannot resist the 
influence of the surrounding North 
American “‘sea’”’ of English. 

Second language acquisition per- 
meates our Canadian lives more 
extensively than any other learning 
challenge. Why is it strewn with 
broken dreams, suspicion, and only 


the occasional “‘functional’’ success 
story? What are we doing to help it 
along? 

It seemed much simpler when Pat- 
sy Lightbown first studied French in 
Fayetteville, North Carolina, her 
home town. 

She was 16, in grade 11, and it was 
love at first sight. “I said, wow, this 
what I’ve been looking for all my 
life,’ she recalls. “I just absolutely 
loved the idea of learning another 
language.” 

Today, Lightbown has built an aca- 
demic career on the subject that so 
enraptured her as a teenager. 

Second language acquisition (SLA), 
with emphasis on teaching English to 
Quebec francophone school chil- 


dren, has been her specialty since » 
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‘Wrong reasons fuel English instruction debate’ 


coming to Montreal and joining Sir 
George Williams as a lecturer in 1974. 

She is now a full professor of 
applied linguistics in the TESL 
(Teaching of English as a Second 
Language) Centre. A prolific writer, 
researcher and consultant on second- 
language topics, she has generated a 
steady stream of papers with catchy 
titles like What’s an ESL teacher good 
for?and SLA research: Patches on the 
emperor's new clothes. 

She has also become fluent in 
French, despite her late start. Along 
the way, on a late 60s stint in Niger 
with the Peace Corps, Lightbown 
also mastered (but has now forgotten) 
the West African language of Hausa. 
She has also dabbled in German, 
Italian, and Spanish. 

Quebec initially beckoned as a 
source of data for her Columbia PhD 
dissertation on early bilingual devel- 
opment. Over the years, it has provid- 
ed a rich setting where eagerness to 
learn the majority language of North 
America exists in tension with fears 
for the preservation of French. 


HIS MAKES FOR an apparently 

contradictory attitude toward 
English as a second language. On the 
receptive side, Lightbown notes that 
francophone parents have been put- 
ting pressure on school boards to 
teach English more effectively. 

This pressure, similar to concerns 
two decades ago from English parents 
for better French instruction, has led 
about 30 French school boards to 
introduce experimental intensive 
English classes that give students five 
months a year learning English in 
grade five or six, while the rest of the 
year is devoted to regular subjects. 

French parents are ‘absolutely 
eager’ for their children to learn 
English, and demand for these inten- 
sive classes exceeds supply, says 
Lightbown. 

“Tt says something about what’s 
going on behind the headlines.” 

Part of Lightbown’s research, fund- 
ed by FCAR grants, has consisted of 
evaluating these intensive ESL class- 


es, and her findings are enthusiastic. 
“To have visited these classes and 
then return four weeks later is to 
renew one’s faith in the process of 
second language learning in a class- 
room setting,’ she writes in a report 
to be published in the TESL Canada 
Journal. 

On the other hand, the recent pub- 
lic debate in Quebec over whether 
English instruction should start in 
grade one or four conveys a less 
receptive attitude among franco- 
phones. . 

Quebec Education Minister Claude 
Ryan championed the side that warns 
that starting English as early as grade 


‘ one will hurt the development of the 


children’s French. Scornful anglo 
critics shot back that valuable learn- 
ing years are being lost in the name of 
nationalist insularity. 

From Professor Lightbown’s expert 
perspective, the debate is being 
fought on shaky ground. 

She argues that the amount of time 
devoted to the contested teaching of 
English in Protestant French-lan- 
guage schools is too small to either 
hurt the development of French — or 
teach English effectively. 

“T feel sad that the reasons being 
brought forth are the wrong ones,” 
she says. “‘I don’t worry that kids will 
get their French wiped out by a few 
hours a week of English in grade one. 
I just think it’s a waste of time. 

“The question is not whether start- 
ing early is dangerous. It’s whether 
it’s pedagogically efficient.’’ 

She notes that the dispute is fuelled 
by an exaggerated view of the need to 
start young ona second language. But 
research shows that older children 
and adults are not the language-learn- 
ing klutzes they are made out to be. In 
classroom settings, they can do even 
better than kids in picking up the 
basics of a second language. 

‘IT believe that students may learn 
more if we start later and intensify the 
instruction, rather than starting early 
and providing a very thin diet of one 
or two hours a week,’ she says, 
describing the thin diet as the “‘drip- 
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feed” approach. 


B UT LIGHTBOWN DOES LINE up 
with French-language national- 
ists in opposing immersion-intensity 
English for young francophones in 
their first school years. 

Although the immersion approach 
has been hailed as a great success in 
giving young anglos fluency in 
French, Lightbown maintains that 
““what’s good for the goose is not 
necessarily good for the gander. 

“The huge pressure of North Amer- 
ican English is such that there is a 
genuine danger that some franco- 
phone children would never develop 
their own language properly,’ she 
says. 

There might be no problem with 
children from educated families 
where French is spoken well at home. 
“But it’s different for the working 
class kid whose parents may have got 
to grade eight or ten and speak French 
with difficulty, using lots of English 
expressions.” 

If French is to be preserved in 
Quebec, intensive English should be 
considered only in later grades, after 
children get a good grasp of their 
mother tongue, she says. “I feel that 
no child should be deprived of his 
mother tongue.’ 

Are there studies supporting fears 
that intense English instruction will 
harm the development of French in 
young minds? 

“One just has to look at the whole 
socio-linguistic phenomenon of as- 
similation,’ Lightbown replies. 
“Look outside Quebec at the gradual 
decrease in people who say that 
French is their principal language.” 


L IGHTBOWN’S OWN experience 
seems to prove that one shouldn’t 
despair about getting a late start in a 
second language. She began at 16 and 
today is comfortable speaking, 
attending meetings and giving papers 
in French. 

The one advantage very small chil- 
dren have is the ability, over the long 
haul, to master another language 














‘Early start not needed to learn second language’ 


with native pronunciation. But they 
need contact with French both inside 
and outside class to achieve this. 

Lightbown points out that while 
anglo students in French immersion 
learn to express themselves fluently, 
they will not learn to speak like 
natives through classroom instruc- 
tion alone. 

So why do we think kids do much 
better? One reason, she suggests, is 
that we don’t ask them to do as much 
with their second language as we 
would an adult. 

“Children aren’t usually asked to 
recount their life history or describe a 
medical problem or fill out complex 
tax forms.” 

In fact, only a few decades ago, 
children were considered too young 
for school language instruction. Lan- 
guage was taught in an intellectual- 
ized way, with the stress on learning 
lists of vocabulary, memorizing gram- 
mar rules and translating sentences. 

Children came into the picture 
after the Second World War, when 
U.S. concern over its role in the world 
created a movement to beef up lan- 
guage teaching. At the same time, 
neurologists such as Wilder Penfield 
spread the view that language learn- 
ing must start young or fail. 

Teaching methods had not changed 
much when Lightbown, armed with 
degrees in French from the University 
of North Carolina and Yale, went to 
work as a high school French teacher 
in 1968. The drill sergeant approach 
frustrated her: “‘I felt I wasn’t dealing 
with the students very successfully.” 

A year later, studying at Columbia, 
she had what she calls a “road to 
Damascus”’ insight into a better way. 

It was a decade of new ideas on 
how children learn their first lan- 
guage. The behavioral view of lan- 
guage learning as mechanical habit 
formation was being discredited, 
replaced by theories of an “internal 
processing mechanism.’ Lightbown 
thought this was important news for 
second-language learning as well. 

“I saw that the way I had been 
teaching wasn’t natural. It was a 


mechanical approach that didn’t 
reflect the way children learn their 
first language,’ says Lightbown. 

If that inspired her to make a career 
of improving second language teach- 
ing, there were also social reasons. 
Her personal experience notwith- 
standing, most people do not learn 
other languages just for the intellec- 
tual joy of it. They learn them 
because they need to. 

“For some people, it’s the differ- 
ence between a happy life or margin- 
alization,’ she says. ““When I was 
teaching French for fun, in another 
part of the school there were Spanish- 
speaking and Asian kids learning 
English, not for the fun of it, but 
because they wouldn't be able to 
continue their education otherwise.’ 


LOT OF PROGRESS has been 

made in second language teach- 
ing, Lightbown says. The drill ser- 
geant approach has been widely 
replaced by “communicative” lan- 
guage learning. Through conversa- 
tion, students now learn to perform 
language tasks, such as asking direc- 
tions. Goals are no longer set in terms 
of mastering the past perfect by a 
certain grade. 

And unlike the grammar days, 
when students memorized things just 
because they were told to, communi- 
cative teaching tries to build in moti- 
vation and involvement. The differ- 
ence can be as basic as no longer 
asking students silly, obvious ques- 
tions like “What color is your hair?’ 

“Now we try to say instead, ‘What 
color is your mother’s hair, so there’s 
a practical reason for asking,’ says 
Lightbown. ““You create some sort of 
motivation for using the language.”’ 

On the downside, accuracy trails 
behind fluency for students of the 
communicative approach. One critic 
has called French immersion gradu- 
ates “‘little butchers of the French 
language.’ Who needs more people 
babbling along proudly in their sec- 
ond language, unaware of their feeble 
grammar and laughable pronuncia- 
tion? 


Sorel Cohen 


Lightbown’s main research interest 
is geared to restoring some grammar 
into the conversational classroom, 
ultimately to bolster the new method 
against a backlash over its accuracy 
shortcomings. Her mission is to iden- 
tify aspects of English that seem 





Professor Lightbown: Road to Dam 


unlearnable through conversation 
alone. 

‘People can learn a great deal of 
language without formal instruction, 
when they’re engaged in meaningful 
interaction,’ she says. “‘But some 
things don’t seem to sink in that way. 
So the question is, how do we avoid 
people getting stuck?” 

It is easy to get stuck learning 
English, despite the language’s sex- 
less nouns and easy verb conjuga- 
tions. Adverb placement is one prob- 
lem, giving us sentences from 
learners like ‘I don’t speak very well 
English. There is persistent confu- 
sion over tenses like the present and 
past perfect: ‘I am here since six 
years. The spelling is irrational, and 
what syllable takes the accent? 
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& In one paper entitled What have 
we here?, Lightbown singled out 2 
problems francophones had saying ‘il From Gaspe to Alberta 
y a’ in English. Having looked at a 
number of communicative classes, aoe ces per, 
she noted that most students said | 
‘you have a. . .’ instead of the proper 
‘there isa...’ in English. 

It looked like a sticky problem — 
except that one class she studied 
seemed to have learned the right 
expression. Lightbown asked the 
teacher involved whether she had 
taught it specifically. 

‘““You bet I did,” was the energetic 
answer. “I drummed it into their little 
heads. I got so tired of hearing ‘you 
have a this’ and ‘you have a that’ that 
every time somebody said ‘you have, 
I said ‘I do? Where?’ ”’ 

But if that seems like the answer, 
it’s not. 

“The point is, if we drum every- 
thing into their little heads, probably 
nothing would go in and we'd be 
back to the old days of structure- 
based learning,’ says Lightbown. 
“The challenge now is to identify 
aspects of the language that are diffi- 





Elaine Park 


cult to learn, and teach them at a Ruth Craig (BA 77) teaches French 
ee eo ae immersion to youngsters in Lacombe 
or it.” 

Y OU MIGHT HOPE that with her 

talent for languages, Lightbown "By Elaine Park 
might know what separates the per- in Alberta 
ennial French course taker from the 
good learner. She replies that motiva- SMOOTHLY WORN ANTIQUE spinning wheel stands 
tion is usually considered the main by the living room window of Ruth Craig’s home in 
factor, but that’s hard to prove. Lacombe, Alberta. 

Neurologists say that language abil- With its owner, it has travelled a long way, from her 
ity is just a kind of smartness that hometown on the Gaspé peninsula to this western prairie 
some people have big doses of. town where the sound of spoken French is as foreign as 

Anearly love of language obviously the sound of the sea. 
contributed to Lightbown’s success. In its new surroundings, the spinning wheel has 
“T always liked English, reading and become a vivid interpreter and messenger of a distant 
all that verbal stuff,’ she says. And culture. And so has its owner. 
there was the “great influence”’ of her Ruth Craig (BA 77) teaches grade one in a French 
grandfather, a self-taught Presbyteri- immersion program in Lacombe, an overwhelmingly 
an minister from the Appalachians unilingual English city of 6,000 midway between Edmon- 
who learned Greek and Latin on his ton and Calgary. 
own. Speaking entirely in French to her anglophone pupils, 

“He was a poet and a preacher and she is passing on a language she learned while growing up 
always had me memorizing poems in Anse-aux-Gascons on the Gaspé south shore. 
and Bible stories. Language as sound Along with the language, she tries to give her pupils a 
was always important to me. It wasn’t taste of the faraway culture of Quebec, introducing them 
a cultural thing. The language itself to Bonhomme Carnaval and sugaring-off parties. 
was fascinating.’ Her 20 students are among some 26,000 children 

One certainty is that you'll never enrolled in French immersion in Alberta, contrary to the 
learn a second language in the class- image of Westerners not wanting French rammed down 
room. ‘What you should learn in their throats. The Lacombe program, introduced in 1985 
class is how to continue learning as a result of parental pressure, runs from kindergarten to 
outside the classroom,’ she says. grade four. 

“You've got to get out there and stick Which parents want it? “I think that most of them have 
your neck out.’ & a French relative in their past — a grandparent or an uncle 
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or aunt — even though the parents may not speak French 
themselves,’ Ruth says. 

She also supposes that parents are thinking of their 
children’s future employment prospects — especially in 
government positions. “I think they want their children 
to have the mobility and job opportunities that a second 
language can provide.’ 


B orn Frances Ruth Duguay, she learned French and 
English simultaneously as a child. Her branch of the 
Duguay family tree has been Protestant English since her 
grandfather’s time, so it was English at home and school, 
French in the street. 

She came to Lacombe by a roundabout route that 
included marriage in 1957 to Ralph Craig (BA 63), raising 
three daughters, and earning a BA majoring in French 
from Concordia. The family lived for 20 years in St. 
Bruno, where her husband was principal of an elementary 
school. 

She recalls starting evening courses at Concordia just 
for fun, once her girls were past toddlerhood. “I decided 
it would be my night out. I needed to have a little time 
away from the children, and I think it’s good for a father to 
have a chance to look after them for a while.”’ 

She moved at a leisurely pace of one course a year until 
the family began discussing the possibility of moving 
away from Quebec. Ralph had always liked the idea of 
living in the foothills of the Rockies. 

“TI got brave and became a full-time student,” she says. 
“IT had to take six full courses in my final year. I needed 
special university permission for that large a load and it 
was hard.” 


The Art 
of Financial 
Management 


Generally, people think of art in relation to 
“the production of aesthetic objects” However, 
Webster also defines art as a “skill acquired by 
experience, study, or observation’ Royal Trust's 
Skills in investment management, retirement, 
tax, will and estate planning, and personal 
lending services, have been developed through 
nearly nine decades of service to our clients. 


Get yourself into a well-focused picture with 
your own personal financial plan by contacting 
the people who have made financial manage- 
ment an art form. 


ROYAL 
TRUST 


WHERE ADVICE COMES FIRST. 
Member of the Canada Deposit Insurance Corp. 





After graduating with her family around her, they 
moved to Lacombe. It wasn’t quite the romantic foothills 
but it was close. The Rockies were visible on the horizon 
to the west. 

For someone who had grown up with the sea 50 feet 
from her window, the move to Lacombe felt like emigra- 
tion. But with the help of a few treasured heirlooms and a 
warm welcome from neighbors, the family created a new 
home for themselves, both getting teaching jobs. 

When Ralph died in 1982, Ruth, who might have been 
tempted to pack up and return to Quebec, decided to stay 
in Alberta where her daughters had settled in so well. 

A few years later, the immersion program came into 
being, offering an opportunity to put her French to use. 
Ruth arranged to trade her English grade four position for 
the job teaching grade one immersion. 


Riviera refreshed her French 


Before taking her first class, though, she signed up fora 
summer French program in Nice, France. “I needed a 
brush-up,’ she says. ‘““My youngest daughter Monica went 
with me and we spent six weeks in 1987 studying French 
culture and conversation.” 

Not that her French had faded away, she insists. 
Opportunities to speak it are rare in Lacombe, but she 
claims a tenacious grasp on the language. “I think I’ve 
kept it so long, and have the facility to bring it back, 
because I learned it as a child,” she says. 

In contrast, her daughters studied it in school in Quebec 
and “I don’t think I’d call them fluent.’ 

When Ruth took up her immersion teaching, she was 
overwhelmed by the support she received from her 
pupils’ parents. ““They volunteer to do all sorts of work in 
the classroom. 

‘“‘But we teachers do ask not to try speaking French at 
home unless they are original French speakers. We have to 
say, leave it to us. Otherwise the kids are soon telling their 
parents, ‘you don’t say it like that’.”’ 

Strong support also comes from the provincial educa- 
tion department which provides French-language curric- 
ulum materials for all grade levels. French-language 
education is booming in Alberta, according to provincial 
Statistics. 

In 1988,-57 school jurisdictions were offering programs 
taught in French. Along with the 26,000 immersion 
students, another 22,000 are studying in francophone 
programs set up for students whose mother tongue is 
French. 

‘““My library resources come out of Edmonton and they 
are excellent,’ says Ruth. ““The only difficulty is finding 
other adults with whom to speak French, but I attend 
conferences in Edmonton and outside the province where 
I meet other teachers who speak and teach French.” 

She also visits other schools with immersion programs 
as an active member of the Canadian Association of 
Immersion Teachers. 

And she keeps in touch with francophone Canada 
through French-language radio and TV channels available 
throughout Alberta. 

“Lacombe feels like home to me now,’ she says. “‘I still 
have to visit Montreal once a year for a breath of the air, 
but I’m glad to come back.” 
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By Joel McCormick 


GROUP OF CONCORDIA 
A computer scientists sprang to 

international prominence last 
winter for solving a puzzle that has 
animated mathematicians for two 
centuries. 

The team, led by Associate Profes- 
sor Clement Lam, completed a nine- 
year odyssey in search of a “‘finite 
projective plane of order 10” — the 
name for a complex geometric entity 
whose existence has long been 
debated by mathematicians, some- 
what like Descartes’ reasoning about 
the existence of God. 

Instead of using pure reason, Lam’s 
team harnessed astounding computer 
power to scan every cranny of the 
universe looking for their god. As the 
last computer run ended on Remem- 
brance Day, 1988, the answer turned 
out to be that a finite projective plane 
of order 10 does not exist. 

That’s when the phone started ring- 
ing. 

There were calls from Science Mag- 
azine, Scientific American and The 
New York Times. Canadian Press sent 
the story to newspapers across the 
country. The Toronto Globe and 
Mail wrote an editorial whimsically 
entitled ““Fun with order 10 figures’. 

Leading mathematicians called it a 
landmark. Dr. Ron Graham of AT&T’s 
Bell Laboratories described the prob- 
lem as “one of the top ten’’ in the 
branch of theoretical mathematics 
called combinatorial analysis, which 
deals with arrangements of groups of 
numbers or objects. 

For mathematicians, it was the res- 
olution of a stubborn problem with 
finite projective planes — square lat- 
tices of numbers arranged in rows 
and columns according to a few sim- 
ple rules. While the existence or non- 
existence of various sizes (or 
“orders’’) had been proved over the 
past century, the big “‘order 10” plane 
remained intractable. 

For the science publications, it was 
an occasion to philosophize on how 
computers are changing the nature of 
mathematical proof. In searching for 
a properly-filled Order 10 square of 
111 rows by 111 columns, the Concor- 


Solving an age-old 

puzzle won world 

Jame for a team of 

computer scientists 
at Concordia 


dia team put their computers through 
some sextillion calculations — far 
more than the human mind could 
ever check through. 

Instead of the elegant proof of 
traditional math, we must take the 
computer’s word for it. 

Back at Concordia, Lam and his 
colleagues, Prof. John McKay and 
computer programmers Larry Thiel 
and Stanley Swierz, were taken aback 
by their celebrity status — and the 
need to explain the project to sundry 
non-mathematical interviewers. 

Why does the problem attract 
mathematicians? Lam says it has a 


“beauty”: that has always fascinated 


the mathematical mind. “It’s like the 
Rubic’s Cube, apparently simple but 
very frustrating,’ he says. “A lot of 
people have worked on it, but no one 
solved it.”’ 

Lam has used the analogy of a 
computer chess program to convey 
the gigantic size of the task: ““The 
computer chess player must examine 
all its possible moves and all the 
countermoves its Opponent could 
make in response to each one. The 
farther ahead the computer tries to 
look, the more immense its task 
becomes.” 

A good measure of the calculating 
chore is the computer time con- 
sumed. Performed in bits and pieces, 
the various programs ran the equiva- 
lent of 800 days on Concordia Vax 
computers over the nine-year period. 
An additional 2000-3000 hours were 
used on the Cray-1S supercomputer 
owned by the U.S. Institute for 
Defence Analysis. 

If that seems long, the astonishing 
fact is that it could have taken a 
century but for the team’s care to 
hone their programs for top speed. In 
his paper The End of a Finite Projec- 
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Making math history 


tive Plane of Order 10, Lam credits 
Thiel with ‘“‘a reputation for making 
any computer program work faster.’ 

Ask the group why they enjoyed 
their odyssey, and they hesitate. 
Swierz, his engineering instincts 
showing, says he’s always liked play- 
ing around with difficult problems. 
Thiel — a little desperately — tries to 
be helpful: “I always liked crossword 
puzzles.’ McKay gives the impression 
the question is just too silly to be 
answered, and ducks it. 

Asking someone how he comes to 
have such a keen interest in some- 
thing — like taking on arcane math 
challenges, for example — can be a 
bit like poking into a man’s soul. 
Some things aren’t easily explained. 
Some things just come bundled, to 
use a computer industry term, with 
the individual. 

Lam, for instance, hasn’t given the 
why of what he does nearly as much 
thought as he puts into solving what- 
ever problem currently has his atten- 
tion. 

He remembers nurturing an early 
interest in the slide rule while at 
school in Hong Kong. “I was fasci- 
nated by the slide rule as early as 
Form 2 or 3,” he says. It was a luxury 
for a youngster in his circumstances, 
but he saved the money to buy one. “I 
bought a book to explain how it 
worked. Then I bought a book on 
why it worked. 

“There's a lot of mathematics in a 
slide rule, you know.” 

Lam says he always liked mathe- 
matics and didn’t mind telling people 
about it. In school, his teacher would 
write down exam questions on the 
blackboard and young Clement 
would hand in his paper, questions 
solved, seconds after the teacher had 
put down the chalk. 

“Then I spent the rest of the time 
making a fool of myself,’ he says, 
lines of mischief creasing his face. 

“T was bored with class.’ The truth 
is that he had privately dispensed 
with the pedestrian fare his class- 
mates were struggling with and had 
moved on to calculus. “I was very 
naughty in school,’ he says. 





He graduated from high school 
with his sights set on graduate school. 
That meant leaving Hong Kong and 
looking at U.S. options, particularly 
schools that offered adequate schol- 
arship and financial support. “My 
family certainly couldn’t afford to 
send me.” 

He decided on Cal Tech. At first, he 
struggled to keep up with lectures, 
his Cantonese ears better tuned to 
Hong Kong’s British accent than Cali- 
fornia’s speedy idiom. “But I lived in 
dorm and people were very helpful.” 

He says he was brought down to 
earth when his top grades from Hong 
Kong days slid down to average in the 
brainy world of Cal Tech. But as 
science subjects came into his curric- 
ulum, his marks went up. 

Ironically, one of Lam’s instructors 
at Cal Tech was the same Prof. McKay 
who would later move to Concordia 
and work on the order 10 team. In 
California, the teacher and student 
made one another’s acquaintance 
collaborating on a paper probing a 
shadowy corner of mathematics that 
deals with operations in finite fields. 

Lam sped through graduate then 
undergraduate school. Teaching 
opportunities were mooted, but U.S. 
immigration looked like it would be 
heavy going so he tried to think of 
alternatives. Canada presented an 
obvious option and the University of 
Calgary presented him with some- 
thing more tangible still — a job offer. 

If Los Angeles gave Lam a family- 
size serving of culture shock, Calgary 
seemed to underwhelm. “It just 
seemed too small a town to have all 
the things I wanted, even though I 
love the mountains.’ Then, thanks to 
efforts by his former teacher McKay, 
opportunity knocked in Montreal 
where plans for Concordia’s emerg- 
ing computer science department 
were still unfolding in 1975. 

Getting in on the ground floor was 
one attraction. Another was an oper- 
ating style that still makes Concordia 
unique to this day: Computing time 
was free for researchers and, equally 
important, analysts were on call to 
deal with time-consuming program 
writing. For most computer scien- 
tists, that combination is like having 
an Amex Gold card — on the compa- 
ny. 

Lam arrived and immersed himself 
exploring different corners of combi- 
natorial math, often with Thiel and 
McKay. In 1980, a happy coinci- 
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COMPUTER POWER: The team that wrestled finite projective planes 





of 


order 10 to the ground are, from the left, Stanley Swierz, analyst; Jobn 
McKay, professor; Clement Lam, associate professor and the project leader; 


and Larry Thiel, analyst. 


dence: A Digital Vax-11/780 became 
available just about the time that 
leading U.S. mathematician Dr. John 
Thompson sent McKay two papers, 
wondering if Concordia might tackle 
one part of the projective plane ques- 
tion. 


papers, I was hooked,’ Lam recounts 
in his The End of... paper. “Why not 
do the whole thing?’’ he remembers 
suggesting. For Lam, it was a case of 
tackling a problem he was once 
warned against. His thesis advisor 
back at Cal Tech advised him it was 
too difficult and he might get 
nowhere. 

Now that it’s over, does the accom- 
plishment represent good math or 
good computing? “‘Both,’ says Thiel. 
“You couldn't get to first base with- 
out the computing.”’ 

Adds Swierz: “Writing the program 
was the simplest part. Optimizing it 
was the hardest part of the work.” 
The tinkering and fine-tuning. 

The curious thing is that Lam’s 
team did not get the result they were 
hoping for. Had their computers 
turned up a finite projective plane of 
order 10, it could be tested. Proving 
the non-existence of something by 
computer is considerably less tangi- 
ble: Maybe a software flaw or a 
momentary hardware glitch affected 


“When McKay showed me the 


results. 

In fact, as publicity broke last 
December over their solution, the 
team was working feverishly to deal 
with two hardware-caused errors 
that might be concealing their elusive 
quarry. While the press called, Lam 
wondered: “What should we tell 
everybody?” But the errors were cor- 
rected by last January and “‘the plane 
of order 10 was dead a third and final 
time.” 

While many precautions were tak- 
en with the team’s computer pro- 
gramming, and Lam believes in the 
outcome, he emphasizes that ‘‘this is 
only a theoretical result and it desper- 
ately needs an independent verifica- 
tion, or better still, a theoretical 
explanation.” 

And the practical benefits of all this 
work? Better, more secure computer 
networks, some observers say, 
though none of the group is prepared 
to venture claims on that score. 

Their ambitions are more modest 
— but practical, too. They hope that 
the reputation the project has earned 
for Concordia will attract top calibre 
students with whom new frontiers 
can be conquered. 

“Oh,” says Lam, catching up with 
an earlier question about what makes 
him tick. ‘I daydream a lot, and I like 
to walk in circles.” 4 
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Concordia engineers build 


best popsicle stick bridge 


By Bronwyn Chester 


W HO WOULD BELIEVE that a 
bridge built of popsicle sticks, 
toothpicks, glue and dental floss 
could hold the weight of two burly 
men? Well, two Concordia civil engi- 
neering students proved it possible 
last March at the eighth annual 
Bridge-Building Contest. 

The contest, sponsored by the Con- 
cordia chapter of the Canadian Socie- 
ty for Civil Engineering, brought 
together eight student teams from 
four Quebec universities to see who 
could build the strongest, best-look- 
ing, and most original popsicle-stick 
bridge. 

In the end, it took a 400-pound 
load to crack the bridge that Martin 
van Kuilenburg and Alan Ballantyne 
built. With their victory, reported by 
various Montreal news media, Con- 
cordia preserved its record of win- 
ning every year since the contest 
began. 

The Concordia team started out by 
taking over Martin’s kitchen table to 
floss and glue together the winning 
bridge, which weighed only three 
pounds and spanned a one-metre 
gap. 

“It took us 24 hours in total to 
design and build,’ says Martin, 35, a 
fourth year student who previously 
worked in microwave tower inspec- 
tion. “But we didn’t eat supper on 
that table for two weeks.” 

Part of the design challenge is that 
the bridge must be built in three parts 
that can be assembled within two 
hours. On the day of the contest, 
March 10, teams with names like the 
Lollipops, the Spansmen and Lignus 
vitae (strong wood) raced to assemble 
their bridges between 10 a.m. and 
noon. 

One of the Concordia teams didn’t 
make the deadline, leaving Concor- 
dia with two other teams in the 
competition against one McGill team 
and two each from 1|’Ecole Polytech- 
nique and the University of Sher- 
brooke. 


Alan and Martin also had their 
assembly problems. ““While we were 
tensioning our bridge with the dental 
floss, it broke and I panicked,’ said 
Alan, 32, a fourth-year student who 
worked as a bridge inspector in Otta- 
wa before returning to university. 

The accident happened only 20 
minutes before deadline, but the sea- 
soned crew managed to repair it in 
time. 

After assembly came the “‘crusher,”’ 
the name given to the weight applied 
in hydraulic pressure to test the 
bridge’s strength in the middle of its 
span. 

“We expected that our bridge 
could bear 400 pounds,” said Martin, 
“but when the judges asked for our 
prediction, we got cold feet and said 
175 pounds because everyone else 
was giving low predictions.” 

When it turned out that the bridge 
could bear 400 pounds, the team lost 
extra points for load prediction accu- 
racy. But other criteria made them 
winners, followed by an Ecole Poly- 
technique team in second place anda 
Sherbrooke team in third. 

For Martin, however, predicting 
loads is not the point. His greatest 
satisfaction came from having accu- 
rately predicted where his bridge 
would crack first as the weight was 
increased. 

A knack for spotting weak sections 
is an important talent for the civil 





Bridge builders Alan Ballantyne and Martin van Kuilenburg 





engineer he says. “You know the 
bridge is going to fail somewhere. 
Being able to predict weak sections 
means knowing where you should do 
your calculations more carefully. 

“That is more important than just 
designing something that can take an 
overwhelming load, without know- 
ing what you're doing.” 

Civil Engineering Professor 
Michael Troitsky credits his students’ 
success in part to the course he offers 
in bridge-building engineering. Many 
schools teach bridge-building only as 
part of other civil engineering cours- 
es, not as a subject in its own right, he 
says. 

“TI was very impressed by the origi- 
nality of the designs. Some were 
good and some were not so good but 
it is in building models and testing 
them that you find out what works,’ 
said Dr. Troitsky, who began Concor- 
dia’s bridge-building course in 1967. 

Troitsky and McGill Prof. Denis 
Mitchell were the two academic 
judges this year. From industry came 
civil engineers Harold Debor from 
Lavalin and Spencer Jackson from Via 
Rail. 

And what did the winners do with 
their $100 cash prize? 

They took their wives out to din- 
ner. 

“Considering I took up the kitchen 
table for two weeks, I figured my wife 
deserved it,’’ Martin said. e 


Charles Bélanger 
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What happened to the twins 
who tied for top marks 
at Loyola's last convocation? 





THEN: Christine and Virginia Gudas around Loyola days 


One deals with the heart 
the other probes the mind 





HEN TWIN SISTERS Virginia and Christine 
Gudas graduated magna cum laude from Loyola 
in 1974, they went in style. 

For one thing, they got identical final average marks 
(86.2), right down to the decimal point. 

For another, their mark was the highest among that last 
Loyola College graduating class. They shared the Gover- 
nor-General’s Medal. : 

It was the stuff of which twin legend is built — and a NOW: Heart 
promising step into the working world. Fifteen years later, transplant 
the two sisters have carved out their own successful surgeon 
careers, one in medicine, the other in psychology. Virginia 

Virginia is a heart transplant surgeon at Vancouver 
General Hospital who made history last December by 
performing B.C.’s first heart transplant. 

Christine earned a PhD in psychology and works as a 
clinical psychologist with the Catholic school board in 
the Niagara Falls area. She lives in St. Catharines, Ontario. 

Both twins have come a long way since growing up in 
Ville LaSalle, where they were born on August 27, 1952, to 





NOW: Clinical 
psychologist 
Christine 
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Lithuanian parents. Their father, now retired, worked as a 
machine mechanic and later foreman at a steel factory. 
Their mother was a secretary with the Bank of Montreal. 

Growing up twins brought a mix of competition and 
mutual inspiration for the two sisters — as well as the 
need to develop their own personalities. 

Virginia won the first race — she was born three 
minutes before Christine. 

“Virginia was the persuasive one,’ Christine recalls. 
““She’d convince me to give her the candy. It kept me on 
my toes. The competition still keeps us fresh.” 

The twins acquired poise and confidence through eight 
years of piano lessons and concert duets. 

They studied in the Catholic school system in Verdun, 
where their mother kept them in different classes so as not 
to have teachers holding one up against the other. 

“We were naturally good in school, but the competition 
made us even better,’ says Christine. They went on to 
Marianopolis College and Loyola on academic scholar- 
ships. Part-time jobs as A&W waitresses and hotel cham- 
bermaids helped pay their way through university. 

There are two younger sisters in the family. 

Donna, 21, explains that all four girls became career- 
oriented through their upbringing. 

“Our parents were typical immigrants,’ she says. ‘““‘They 
didn’t take vacations or do much for themselves. They 
wanted their children educated first, and instilled values 
in us.” 

Donna is in her first year in political science at McGill 
and wants to become a lawyer. Another sister, Susan, 26, 
has a BFA 85 from Concordia and is pursuing studies in art 
therapy. 


HE TIE FOR TOP marks at Loyola was the only 

possible outcome for Christine, who looks back 
fondly at the pleasant Loyola campus and the personal 
attention students got. “‘I would have felt bad if there had 
been one or two points difference, and we couldn’t have 
shared the medal.’ 

Christine did not follow her twin sister to medical 
school after Loyola, partly because she couldn’t stand the 
sight of blood, but mainly because medicine didn’t 
interest her. 

Instead, she earned a diploma in education from McGill 
and taught elementary school for three years. Meanwhile, 
her volunteer work at the Douglas Hospital in Verdun set 
the stage for future graduate studies in psychology. 

“Until the Douglas, I didn’t realize what mental illness 
was,’ she said. “But abnormal behavior has always 
interested me. I’ve always been fascinated by people with 
difficulties and what makes them tick.’ 

A favorite movie was One Flew Over the Cuckoo’s Nest, 
and Christine used to take the bus to work “‘to observe 
people — their mannerisms, just the way they walked, 
and try to guess what they did for a living.” 

When teaching no longer satisfied her, she set off for 
graduate school at the University of Windsor “to learn 
more.’ Seven years of studies earned her a Masters and 
PhD in psychology. 

Regarding her own psychology, Christine says she is a 
private person and uncomfortable talking about her 
personal life. She only granted an interview because she 
wanted her sister Virginia to get the credit she deserves. 

Christine has always been motivated by her twin. 
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Psychologist Christine: Abnormal behavior fascinates 


“Her work energizes me,’ she says. “‘She’s an inspira- 
tion to me, but she’s kept her humility and perspective. 
Her motto is ‘If you have a dream, go for it’.”’ 

In her job as a school board psychologist, Christine 
helps teachers get a better understanding of students with 
behavioral and emotional problems, as well as learning 
disabilities. 

Among the challenges these days, more youths are 
talking about suicide at a younger age, even as young as 
seven, she says. ‘““They may not attempt it, but they’re 
giving out signals to their parents that they don’t feel good 
about themselves.”’ 

Part of the explanation is that children are growing up 
more quickly and becoming cynical. ‘““They are exposed 
to more pressures these days in a consumer-oriented 
society bombarded by styles of living and values.” 

Among her goals, Christine plans to establish a private 
psychologist’s practice and become involved in the 
Ontario Psychological Association. Neither twin has 
married. “If it happens, it happens,’ says Christine. “But 
it hasn’t been set out as one of my goals.” 

Thousands of miles apart in their own worlds, the twins 
remain close and telephone one another about twice a 
month. 

They are both fast talkers with a nervous laugh and they 
unwind in the same way: Virginia covets the charm of 
Stanley Park, while Christine enjoys walking and picnick- 
ing along the Niagara Parkway bordering the famous 
Niagara River. 4 


— with file from Michael Clarkson in St. Catharines 
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Surgeon Virginia: Giving a second chance at life 


By Rob Dykstra 
in Vancouver 


HENEVER THE phone rings, 

Dr. Virginia Gudas hopes it’s 
someone with a heart — a healthy, 
throbbing muscle that may give 
someone else a new lease on life. The 
37-year-old cardiac surgeon and co- 
ordinator of the Vancouver General 
Hospital’s organ transplant unit says 
the hardest part is waiting for a 
donor. It can even make one hope for 
a rainy day — when car accidents are 
more frequent. 

“Tt’s quite morbid,’ she says mat- 
ter-of-factly, “‘but these thoughts 
enter your head.”’ 

Virginia was named to the presti- 
gious post heading the VGH’s new 
transplant unit last year after an ardu- 
ous educational path. After her 1974 
BA from Loyola, she did a medical 
degree at Newfoundland’s Memorial 
University, an internship at Kingston, 
surgery residencies in Ottawa and 
Vancouver, and a fellowship at Cali- 
fornia’s Stanford University. At Stan- 
ford, she worked under the guidance 
of pioneer transplant surgeon Dr. 
Norman Shumway. 

















Virginia performed B.C.’s first 
heart transplant last December and 
she’s one of only three woman cardi- 
ac surgeons in the country. She 
admires women on the leading edge 
but she doesn’t like to make a fuss 
over her own achievements. 

‘“There’s nothing terribly different 
between what I do and what any 
other cardiac surgeon does, except 
that I’m a female and that surprises a 
lot of people,” she says. “It really irks 
me that in this day and age, we're still 
surprised about that.”’ 

Her grizzled hair belies her relative 
youth and that brings her to another 
point. “If I had more grey hair and 
was about 45, I don’t think it would 
be such a big deal. I don’t like telling 
my age. I have a real complex. I think 
I got it from my mother. She’s 39,” she 
says with her deep, hearty laugh. 

Sex and age aside, Virginia stands 
out in other notable ways. She’s likely 
to meet you wearing cowboy boots 
and Boston Bruins hockey socks (no, 
she’s not a fan, she just likes the 
colors). As she leads you to her tiny 


on’t mind 
he cowboy 
oots and 
ruins socks 


Dr. Virginia Gudas can really 
give you a change of heart 


office, her ample frame bounces 
energetically down corridors, deftly 
sidestepping wobbling patients and 
mobile beds, her white coat flying. 
And this in the early morning after a 
long weekend on call. 

She laces her comments with self- 
deprecating quips and her girlish, 
raspy voice occasionally throws out 
words that lead her momentarily 
back to her working class roots. (Of 
her experiment with cigarettes on her 
16th birthday: “I smoked about three 
Export As and that cured me. Those 
goddamn things were the worst-tast- 
ing things I have ever had.’’) 

Modestly, Virginia says she doesn’t 
know why she was chosen for the 
new VGH transplant position, other 
than she had been at the hospital 
before. But Dr. Paul Keown, director 
of the B.C. Transplant Society, praises 
her surgical skills. “She has good 
training, perseverance, commitment 
and dedication. And she’s very good 
with patients.”’ 

With 28 transplants behind her 
(including her California experi- 
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ence), she gives much of the credit for 
her achievements to her Lithuanian- 
born parents. ‘““They never pushed us, 
but merely provided an environment 
that nurtured a sense of confidence. 
They always thought education was a 
valuable tool.” 

Virginia says her decision to trans- 
plant hearts for a living was made in 
1967 when she was 15. That was the 
year South African physician Chris- 
tian Barnard made medical history by 
performing the world’s first heart 
transplant. “It boggled my mind. 
This surgery gave someone a second 
chance in life. It got me really inter- 
ested in medicine.” 

She went to Memorial for medical 
school after Loyola simply because it 
was the first school to accept her. 
Subsequent moves included four 
years of general surgery in Ottawa; 
three years of cardiac, thoracic and 
vascular surgery in Vancouver; and 
an 18-month transplant fellowship at 
Stanford. 

The $3.5-million Vancouver Gen- 
eral program is only the beginning of 
what she hopes will blossom into a 
full-scale heart-lung transplant cen- 
tre. In recent years, the B.C. health 
ministry has paid out $5 million 
annually on patients who leave the 
province for transplants. So she 
believes the costs are justified. 

The B.C. government estimates the 
cost of one heart transplant at about 
$86,000, including pre- and post- 
operative care and life-long medica- 
tion. ““There’s no doubt it’s far 
cheaper to let the patient die,’ Virgin- 
ia says. 

But organ transplants are beyond 
the realm of financial hand-wringing. 
‘““Here’s Johnny and he’s 27 years old 
and he hasn't got a heart worth spit- 
ting at. I think in this day and age, any 
patient that needs a heart transplant 
should be given one.” 

Since last December, she’s done 
three transplants at the Vancouver 
General and says her budget would 
allow her 30 a year if the donors were 
there. Last April, she had 13 patients 
on her waiting list, and not all of 
them will get a new heart. 

So who gets one? It’s not a matter of 
playing God, she says. It’s simply 
deciding who benefits most and who 
has the greatest chance of success. 
The best candidate is a person whose 
heart muscle is diseased, but who is 
healthy in other respects, both physi- 
cally and psychologically. 


Candidates are screened by doc- 
tors, social workers and psycholo- 
gists to determine their ability to 
handle the gruelling five-hour opera- 
tion and its aftermath. Virginia says 
single or divorced people are given 
lower status because they may not 
have crucial emotional support from 
close family. 

“It’s tremendously important to 
have the family near before and after 
the operation,’ she says. “I’m con- 
vinced that the immune system is 
connected with the psyche and the 
attitude of the patient.” 

The real problem is lack of donors. 
Heart transplants don’t draw the 
media hype they did a few years back, 
and Virginia is glad of that. But she 


Twins intrigued 
ex-SGW principal 
Henry F. Hall: 

See page 32 


feels there’s a lack of public aware- 
ness or a stigma attached to donating 
organs. She feels governments must 
organize programs to bring out more 
donors, and makes that point in the 
few public speeches her hectic sched- 
ule allows. 

Stress doesn’t bother her, she says. 
Before a transplant, “I can assure you 
there is a fair bit of adrenalin. But I 
consider it routine in my own mind, 
because it should go relatively 
smoothly if all the things are in 
place.” 

Neither does she doubt her ability 
to do a transplant, but then adds: 
“Tm not infallible. All surgeons 
know that some of their patients will 
die at some point in their career.’ One 
of her patients died after a transplant 
while she was at Stanford. 

Heart transplants are now consid- 
ered to be therapeutic, not experi- 
mental. Procedures are effectively 
the same as those followed by 
Barnard more than two decades ago, 
although equipment is smaller and 
more sophisticated. The major 
advances have come in the develop- 
ment of new anti-rejection drugs 
which have greatly increased the rate 
of success, and the longevity of recip- 
ients. 

The artificial Jarvik heart, named 
after its chief developer, Dr. Robert 
Jarvik of Salt Lake City, was touted as 
a major breakthrough in spare-parts 
medicine. But it cannot replace the 
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real thing, and is now used only as a 
bridge to keep patients going while 
they wait for a natural heart. 


HE HIGH PITCH of her beeper 

reminds her of her commit- 
ments. She calls a patient at home and 
soothes his concerns over the painful 
healing of an incision. No, there’s no 
cause for worry. 

“When you’re in this business long 
enough,” she says, hanging up the 
phone, “you realize there are no 
absolutes and you see that very many 
people get ill. You can’t help realizing 
that your time is precious. I keep 
telling people to stop bitching about 
little aches and pains. They don't 
know how good they have it.” 

Her own heart tells her to spend 
more time with friends and family. 
Her friends are sometimes neglected 
or pre-empted, as was the case last 
Christmas Eve when her dinner was 
interrupted by a call with news that a 
heart was available. 

“T do get home at night, and I’m 
not literally tied to the hospital,” she 
says. “But I do feel very responsible 
for the patients I have and I spend an 
inordinate amount of time during the 
day checking on them.” 

As for partaking in the West Coast 
lifestyle, forget it. “I do things for 
myself when I get the chance. A 
splurge would be to get around Stan- 
ley Park. I have tried to walk the park, 
but I usually get paged and there isn’t 
a goddamn phone in that park to call 
back. 

“TI don’t feel I get enough exercise. 
It’s like the physician who smokes 
and tells his patients to stop, or the 
physician who eats unhealthy foods 
or is overweight and tells his patients 
that they have to stay skinny. 

“Tt’s a very bad attitude. I have tried 
to lose weight — it’s another weak- 
ness. I can go all day without eating, 
but in the evening I make up for lost 
time.” 

And what about the romantic 
notion of the heart as the seat of love 
and poetry? 

No, she declares. That notion for 
her is gone. 

““Tt’s a muscle. I mean it’s a wonder- 
ful, fantastic organ and it blows my 
mind every time I think of how much 
it does, how long it does it, and how 
we all abuse it and it bounces right 
back. But you work on it every day 
and you know there is nothing poetic 
about it.” 


Alumni news 





Reports from 
near and far 


Compiled by Rowan Miles, BA’86 


Note: Pre-1975 graduates are listed as 
either Loyola or Sir George graduates. 
From 1975 on, everyone is a graduate 
of Concordia University. 


SIR GEORGE WILLIAMS 


The 50s 

Bruce McAusland, BSc 50, retired as 
president of St. Clair College of 
Applied Arts and Technology in April 
after 12 years service. He was previ- 
ously director-general of John Abbott 
College. He and his wife Joyce will be 
retiring in Perth, Ontario. Ironically, 
the new president of St. Clair College 
is Loyola graduate Bert Martin, BCom 
65. 

Robert M. Doak, BA 59, taught ele- 
mentary school around Cobourg, 
Ontario until retiring in June, 1987. 
His wife is Sylvia Rau, BA 55. Hob- 
bies include travelling, and wine and 
beer making. 

Andrew Simon, BA 59, has been 
appointed executive director of Radio 
Canada International, the overseas 
service of the CBC. 


The 60s 

G.L. (Les) Robertson, BA 60, works 
in Houston, Texas, as director of 
employee relations for Cooper Indus- 
tries, an oil and gas equipment compa- 
ny. He joined Cooper in 1975. 

Milan Moravec, BCom 61 (MBA 63 
Western), is corporate human resourc- 
es manager with National Semicon- 
ductor in Santa Clara, California. He 
has had articles published in several 
personnel journals. One topic was 
“getting college graduates up to speed 
in contributing to their new organiza- 
tions.” 

Edwin W. Horrigan, BSc 62 (PEng 68 
Toronto), retired to West Vancouver 
this year after running Toronto-based 
E.W. Horrigan & Associates since 
1970. He remains a part-time consult- 
ant to the firm of broadcast consulting 
engineers. 

Garth Bracewell, BA 63, BSc 65 (BEd 
69 Ottawa), works for Bell-Northern 
Research in Ottawa. Since last Novem- 
ber, he has managed a group responsi- 
ble for developing new packet switch- 
ing features. Also last November, Garth 
was re-elected to a second three-year 
term as trustee for the Carleton Board 
of Education. 





VISIT FROM TORONTO: A historic meeting took place recently when the 
university s three alumni associations welcomed Bernard Forster (second from 
right), president of the Toronto chapter of the Concordia University Alumni 
Association. Bernard came from Toronto to discuss common interests and urge 
greater support for Toronto-based alumni. His Montreal hosts were, from left, 
Jobn Barr, incoming president of the Association of Alumni, SGW University; 
Ron Laughlin, president of the Concordia University Alumni Association, and 
(far right) Michael Jalbert, president of the Loyola Alumni Association. More 
about the Toronto chapter in a coming issue. 


H. Lionel Rosen, BSc 63, has become 
a teacher in Florida after 20 years in 
Ottawa, where he worked in data 
processing with the federal govern- 
ment and taught part-time at Carleton 
and U of Ottawa. He now teaches 
computer science, math, and French at 
Palm Beach Academy. He writes that 
he enjoys ‘“‘the sunny south with my 
new wife (remarried last November), 
basset hound and West Highland terri- 
er. Middle age is very agreeable.”’ 
Mortin Satin, BSc 66, was the subject 
of a Toronto Star story last January 
celebrating his invention of wheatless 
bread, a product that gives poor coun- 
tries a chance to cut their wheat 
import bills. Mortin, who works in 
Rome as head of UN Food and Agricul- 
tural Industries Service, makes his 
bread out of flour milled from tropical 
products like maize, millet and rice. 
Among earlier jobs, he was director of 
research for Steinberg Foods in the 
70s, developing, among other prod- 
ucts, a white bread with whole wheat 
nutrition levels. 

Bernie Atlas, BCom 67, and Harriet 
Luxenberg, BA 67, are a husband and 
wife team of sales agents representing 
Belfor & Co., Canada’s largest import- 
er of Czechoslovakian crystal, in most 
of Ontario. They live in North York. 


Leslie St. Amour, BCom 67, is presi- 
dent of the personnel recruitment firm 
St. Amour & Associates, which 
employs 30 people in Montreal and 
Toronto. 

David W.T. Rattray, BCom 68, CGA, 
was appointed Assistant Auditor Gen- 
eral of Canada last November. He is 
responsible for all audit matters per- 
taining to National Defence, the Solici- 
tor General, Justice, and major capital 
projects. 

Richard G. Smith, BA 68 Econ, MA 
74, has been elected a partner with 
management consultants Woods Gor- 
don in Toronto. 

Peter J.H. Bacon, BCom 69 (Market- 
ing MBA 80 Toronto), was named 
president last October of Toronto- 
based Bank of Montreal Investor Ser- 
vices Ltd., the bank’s discount stock 
trading service which operates under 
the name Investorline. He was previ- 
ously vice-president, operations, with 
the Bank of Montreal. 


The 70s 

Phyllis Lifschitz Blum, BA 70 
Applied Social Science (MSc 74 Early 
Childhood Education CUNY) is a kin- 
dergarten teacher in Queens Village, 
New York. ‘“‘Having left Montreal in 
1970, I'm always hoping to see news 
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of former classmates 1966-70,” she 
writes. 

Robert B. Issenman, BA 70, was 
recently named national president of 
the Hong Kong-Canada Business Asso- 
ciation. A lawyer with Fasken Marti- 
neau Walker, he was a founding mem- 
ber of the four-year-old association, 
and was previously president of the 
Montreal section. 

Leonard L. Newton, BSc 70, is vice- 
president, eastern Canada operations, 
with SGS Supervision Services Inc., an 
inspection and testing organization 
based in Mississauga. He was previous- 
ly general manager of the company’s 
laboratory division that analyzed and 
tested food and pharmaceuticals. 
Valerie Charles Belgrave, BA 71, 
visited Montreal from her home in 
Trinidad this April to launch her novel 
Ti Marie, published by Heinnemann 
International of England in their Carib- 
bean writers series. 

R. Richard Hahn, BCom 71, MBA 
(BCL LLB 76 McGill), is a partner with 
the Toronto law firm Smith Lyons 
Torrance Stevenson & Mayer. 

Eileen M.H. Hendry, BA 71 (MA 
Psychology 76 UBC), is with the B.C. 
government in Vancouver as president 
of the Centre for Executive and Man- 
agement Development — Ministry of 
Government Management Services. 
She previously spent three years as a 
faculty member with the Canadian 
Centre for Management Development 
in Ottawa. 

William Yuk-Kwan Tang, BCom 71 
(Registered Industrial Accountant 
McGill 77), teaches accounting at 
Shengzhen University in China. He 
says Concordia University Magazine 
‘““makes the Pacific Ocean a lake unit- 
ing all countries around the Pacific 
Rim as one family, because, wherever 
you go, you see and read this maga- 
zine!”’ 

Jean Luc Emond, BCom 72, is direc- 
tor of finance and administration for 


ATTENTION 
PHYSICS GRADS 


The Physics Department plans to 
launch a newsletter this September for 
physics graduates of all levels — BSc, 
MSc, and PhD. It will contain informa- 
tion about the department and our 
former students. 

To receive a copy, send your name 
and address (and news about yourself, 
if you wish) to the Physics Department, 
Concordia University, 1455 de Maison- 
neuve West, Montreal, Quebec H3G 
1M8. 


CREATE THE 
ALUMNI HABIT. 
BECOME A 

~ CARD-CARRYING 
MEMBER 
OF THE CONCORDIA 
UNIVERSITY 
ALUMNI ASSOCIATION 


| Active membership entitles you to: 


1. Library privileges 
2. Invitations to social and 
educational events 

. Alumni insurance plans 

. Alumni correspondence program 

. Faculty and staff rates for 
intramural sports | 

. Student rates to varsity games 

. Apply for membership in Co-op 
Concordia 

. Student rates in Fine Arts Co-op 

. Apply for membership in Faculty 
Clubs 

. Alumni travel benefits 

. Group membership rates at the 
downtown “‘Y“ 

. Apply for membership in 
Concordia Sparklers if you are 50 
years of age or older. 

. Apply for membership in The 
Opimian Society, Canada’s 
foremost wine club. 

. .and many more benefits are on 
the way. 


For information, call 848-3818. 


the Town of Mount Royal. He was 
treasurer of the City of Westmount 
until May 1988. 

Carolyn Johnston) Kurz, BA 72 
English, is fellowships and loans offi- 
cer at the University of Toronto School 
of Graduate Studies. She worked in 
Concordia’s record office from 1974- 
Tis 

Alexander Margulis, BCom 72 
Accounting, is a self-employed CA in 
Thornhill, Ontario. 

Grier Cundill, BA 73 English Lit, isa 
counsellor in an Oregon treatment 
facility for those recovering from 
alcoholism and other chemical depen- 
dencies. He lives in Estacada, Oregon. 
Brian Hazen, BA 73, has moved to 
Eastbourne, East Sussex, England, 
where he is in the marketing services 
and transportation consulting busi- 
ness. He worked for CP Rail in Mont- 
real until last October. 

Kenneth A. Saxe, BA 74, is an 
instructor with Topsports Inc., a ski 
pole manufacturer owned by Centre 





d’accueil la Spirale, an organization 
that provides vocational job training 
for the handicapped. From 1983-87, 
Ken owned and ran Fleur de Ville, a 
flower boutique on St. Catherine St. 
He stays in touch with flowers by 
working as a freelance floral designer 
and cultivating bonsai trees. 


LOYOLA 


Philip Luner, BSc 47, is a professor of 
paper science and engineering at 
SUNY College of Environmental Sci- 
ence and senior research associate at 
Empire State Research Institute in 
Syracuse, New York. He was recently 
named as a TAPPI Fellow. TAPPI is an 
association dedicated to advancing 
technology and professional achieve- 
ment in the paper and allied indus- 
tries. 


The 60s 

Donald H. McDougall, BA 62, was 
recently appointed to the board of 
directors of The Halifax Herald. He is 
a partner in the Halifax law firm of 
Stewart MacKeen and Covert. 
Michael D. Mahoney, BA 65, recent- 
ly acquired a 50 per cent interest in 
Picken Realty Corp., a major Toronto 
industrial and commercial real estate 
agency where he has worked for the 
past 14 years. 

Gerald J. Bareich, BSc 66 Chem Eng 
(BEng 68 McGill), owns G. Bareich 
Import-Export of Amherstburg, Ontar- 
io, a plastics engineering consultant 
and material supplier. ““Where is the 
engineering class of 1966?” he asks. 
Jim Guy, BA 66, is a full professor of 
political science and international law 
at the University College of Cape Bret- 
on in Sydney. He is completing the 
second edition of his book, People, 
Politics and Government (Macmillan), 
which is used at 23 North American 
universities. Other activities include 
playing the vibraphone in a local jazz 
band. 

Marshall Johnson, BA 67 Communi- 
cation Arts, MA 70 Ed Tech, works for 
Radio-Québec as producer of the TV 
program Droit de Parole. His previous 
work on the 1988 Passe-Partout series 
won him the Prix Gémeaux. Marshall 
is also president of his own production 
company, Media-Tek Ltd. His wife 
Elizabeth (Jacoban) Johnson (SGW 
BA 68) is a real estate agent with Royal 
LePage in St. Lambert. 

Glen Blouin, BA 68, is executive 
director of the Canadian Forestry 
Association in Ottawa. 
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Monique Lundy, BA 69, is the princi- 
pal of St. Noel Chabanel School, a 
French elementary school in Toronto. 
Her hobbies include travelling, golf- 
ing, swimming, and investments. 


The 70s 

Cheryle Paul Schindler, BA 71 Hon 
English (MA 72 Guelph, BA Ed 74 
Toronto), is a senior English teacher in 
Scarborough. 

Honora Shaughnessy, BA 71 (MLS 
73 McGill), last January became coor- 
dinator of employment equity for 
women at McGill University. She was 
previously executive assistant to the 
principal from 1983-88. 

Michael J. Sylvia, BCom 71 (MBA 82 
Southern Mass U), recently became 
plant manager of Fulflex Inc., a Battle- 
boro, Vermont company in the busi- 
ness of custom designed elastomeric 
thread. Michael and his wife Eliza- 
beth (Lisa) Majewski (L BA 74 
English) send a big hello to friends 
from their Loyola days. 

Yanina Murin Diez, BA 72 Psycholo- 
gy (MEd 84 McGill), has been named 
vice-president of the World Congress 
of Guidance and Counselling to be 
held in Montreal in August, 1990. She 
is director of her own psychological 
services agency, Orientation Indivi- 
duelle, in Dorval. 

Edouard Robitaille, BA 72 Econ/ 
Political Sci (MBA 76 Western), works 
for Steinberg Inc. and was promoted 
last December to the newly-created 
position of franchise financing. 
Pierre L. Roy, BCom 72, is vice- 
president finance and chief financial 
officer of DMR Group Inc. in Mont- 
real. DMR is an international informa- 
tion and technology management 
consulting company. 

Karin (Mohabir) Doerr, BA 74, is at 
Bishop’s University as a sabbatical 
replacement in German. She took her 
Masters and PhD in German literature 
and language at McGill, earning her 
doctorate last November. 


CONCORDIA 


1975 

Francine L. Beauchemin, BCom, 
continues her steady rise at the Mont- 
real Exchange. She was recently pro- 
moted to the position of senior vice- 
president — listings, inspection and 
regulations. 

James A. Falls, BA History, MA 81 
History, DIA 81, is director of Vanier 
College’s Seminar Centre, overseeing 
administration and training activities. 


Sr 


Director of Alumni 
Affairs 


Concordia University is seeking a Director of Alumni 
Affairs whose chief responsibilities are developing and 
enhancing Alumni relations and actively supporting the 
University's Alumni Associations. 


To accomplish this function, the Director will manage 
the staff of the Alumni Office, and provide guidance and 
support for the programmes and activities of the 
associations, actively seeking to create new chapters, and 
encouraging growth in existing ones. In addition, the 
Director will develop and manage new programmes and 
special events. 


Under the leadership of the Director and Associate Vice- 
Rector of University Advancement, and in cooperation 
with the Director of Annual Giving, the incumbent will 
implement the Annual Giving Alumni Division 
Programme. 


The Director will act as publisher of the Concordia 
University Magazine, maintain liaison with Alumni 
volunteers and members of the University community. 


Concordia University is looking for an enthusiastic, 
dynamic and highly-motivated individual. The ideal 
candidate will possess a university degree, proven 
organizational, interpersonal and communication skills, 
as well as significant work experience in an Alumni or 
related association. Spoken French is essential. The 
deadline for applications is 15 June 1989. 


Applications should be sent to: 


Dr. Maurice Cohen 

Vice-Rector, Institutional Relations and Finance 
Concordia University 

1455 de Maisonneuve Blvd. West 

Montreal, Quebec 

H3G 1M8 


Concordia 


UN Dee SPs 
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Margaret Lynch, BA (TESL 85 SUNY- 
Buffalo), teaches grades five to eight 
Spanish and American history ina 
Buffalo school. She is also in nursing 
school part-time with the U.S. Army 
Reserve. 

Remo Arvid Madsen, BA Hon Theol- 
ogy, is senior pastor with the Zion 
Lutheran Church of Weyburn, Sask. He 
continued studies in religion at the 
University of Saskatchewan and 
Lutheran Theological Seminary. He 
likes bagpiping and leading tours to 
the Middle East and Europe. 

Donna Jordan Rochon, BA Modern 
Languages, is at the University of 
Houston's anthropology department, 
teaching and working as a research 
assistant with a professor involved in 
AIDS research. She is working towards 
a PhD in anthropology. She is also a 
volunteer with an AIDS hotline. 


1976 
Brian Binsley, BA Geography, is in 
Houston as a computer consultant 


with AGS Information Services. He 
worked from 1981-89 as a program- 
mer-analyst with Joseph E. Seagram & 
Sons in Montreal. 

Ole R. Ekestad, BA Communication 
Arts, works in Bergen, Norway, for the 
Norwegian Broadcasting Company as 
chief of radio programming for the 
Bergen region. After Concordia, Ole 
studied theatre science at the Univer- 
sity of Bergen. 

Hugh Logan, BA Recreation and Lei- 
sure, has been director of culture and 
recreation with the city of Chatham, 
Ont., for the past five years. He was 
previously director of parks and recre- 
ation in Beaconsfield. Married to Jan 
McInerney, BA 76 Sociology, Hugh 
wonders about fellow Rec and Leisure 
grads from 1976. “Is anyone else still 
in the ‘business’?”’ 

Donald McDavid, BA Psychology, 
has worked as a personnel officer with 
the Canadian Institute of the Blind in 
Toronto since last August. He immi- 
grated to Canada last May after 11 years 


The Concordia University Alumni Association 
acknowledges with gratitude the following companies and individuals 
for their contribution to the Third Annual Casino Night 
held on Saturday, February 18, 1989. 


Accessory Concepts (Sponsor) 
A.L. Van Houtte Ltée 

Alumni Office staff 

Anshell Industries 

Au Vieux Duluth (Sponsor) 
Association of Alumni SGW 
Bell Cellular (Sponsor) 

Bell Special Services 

Briskets 

Café Texas Star (Sponsor) 
Camelot-Info 

Canadian National 

Casino Night Committee and volunteers 
Cedar Gables 

Centaur Theatre Company 
Central Micro Systems 


Le Chateau Montebello 

Le Dernier Mot 

Le Galerie Rendezvous 

Le Pied a Terre Bed & Breakfast 
Lov’ Lee Made Lingerie Inc. 
MacDohertys (Sponsor) 

McDonalds Restaurants of Canada (Sponsor) 
Northern Telecom 

Orchestre Symphonique de Montréal 
Pedigree Inc. 

Peel Pub (Sponsor) 

Petro-Canada 

Re-Al-Go Canada 

Red Lobster Canada 

Restaurant La Transition 
Restaurants Sportscene Inc. 


Cheers (Sponsor) Ritz-Carlton 

Chez La Mére Tucker Roswell Computer Books 
Chi-Chis Restaurant Royal Trust 

City Express Sammy’s Ribs 


Classy Formal Wear (Sponsor) 
Cuisine David Correa (Sponsor) 
Danson Decor Inc. 


Schenley Canada Inc. 
Servi-Comp Inc. 
Silver Knitting Mills 


Di Perno et Associés Ltée (Sponsor) Sports Experts 

Donald K. Donald Productions Inc. Stephanies Restaurant (Sponsor) 
Garnet Key Society Studebakers (Sponsor) 

Golf Dorval Sun Life of Canada (Sponsor) 
Gray Rocks Inn The Comedy Nest 

Henry Birks & Sons The Montreal Board of Trade 
Holiday Inn T.K.O. Originals 


Hotel Maritime 

Innovations Seminars 

J. Meloche Inc. (LOptimum) 
Kelen Travel 

L.S. Informatique 

Labatt Breweries (Sponsor) 
Le Caverne Grecque 

Le Chantecler 


Tony Roma’s Restaurant 

Travelway Management Systems Inc. 
Van Horne and Roberge Flowers 
Verelli Chaput and Lussier (Sponsor) 
Viking Advertising Inc. 

Winnies Bar (Sponsor) 

YMCA Montreal 

Zhivago 
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working in his home country, Guyana, 
where he returned after graduating 
from Concordia. He says he always 
looks for news on classmates and 
friends who lived at Langley Hall from 
1973-76. 

Barry B. Sookman, BA, has written a 
book on the law affecting the com- 
puter industry. Sookman Computer 
Law is published by Carswell. The 
author is a partner in the Toronto law 
firm of Rosenberg Smith Paton Hyman, 
and legal columnist for Computing 
Canada. 


1977 

Dolores Luber, BA French (MSc 
Counselling 88 Vermont), is a counsel- 
lor and psychotherapist who recently 
opened a private practice in West- 
mount. She studied counselling and 
interned at the University of Vermont 
in Burlington. 

Leslie Manion, BA English, is teach- 
ing English at Algonquin College in 
Ottawa. She is on leave of absence 
from a teaching job in Penticton, B.C. 
Mark Sadovnick, BCom Accounting, 
Owns an executive search firm in 
Miami called Steven Douglas Associ- 
ates. 

Andrea Salhany, BA, is credit man- 
ager with Kayanna Inc., a ladies’ linge- 
rie and loungewear manufacturer 
based in Montreal. She is actively 
involved in Nautilus training and ski- 
ing. 

1978 

Norman G. Bergeron, BCom Man- 
agement (MBA 84 McGill), is vice- 
president marketing with Scale-tron 
Inc., a manufacturer of electronic 
scales and industrial controls in 
Lachine. 

Bryan D. Fantie, BA Hon Psychology 
(MA 80, PhD 85 Dalhousie), is assistant 
professor of psychology at the Ameri- 
can University in Washington, D.C. 
His field is neuropsychology and 
behavioral neuroscience research. 
Giuliana Giolti, BA Languages, is a 
regional sales administrator with can- 
dy bar maker Rowntree Mackintosh 
Canada (Coffee Crisp, Kit Kat, Aero) in 
Montreal. She is now enrolled in the 
MBA program at Concordia. 


1979 

Peter Dowse, BCom Economics, 
works for the communications divi- 
sion of Motorola as credit analyst for 
central Ontario. His wife Helen Cuz- 
zocrea, BCom 76 Bus Admin, also 
works for Motorola as a field sales 
administrator in the semi-conductor 
division. They moved to Toronto in 
1985. 





Fay Finkelstein-Rabinovitch, BFA 
Music, is in research at Toronto Gen- 
eral Hospital. She was a musician in 
Montreal until 1980 and plans to start 
performing again this summer in 
Toronto. Her husband, Gordon 
Rabinovitch, BCom 75, is a chartered 
accountant with Richter, Usher & 
Vineberg in Toronto. 

Michel C. Giroux, BA Political Sci/ 
History, works for Air Canada in 
Toronto. 

Stephen Giovannoni, BA English, 
Dip Communications 80, left Pierre- 
fonds last January for Reggio Calabria, 
Italy, to become head coach of the 
local semi-professional baseball team 
for at least one year. Since graduation, 
he has worked for the City of Pierre- 
fonds recreation and public works 
departments. He coached baseball for 
eight years in Pierrefonds and makes a 
hobby of sports collectibles and trivia. 
Richard O. Guy, Jr., BA, works with 
the Bank of New England in 
Springfield, Mass. He is currently 
studying toward a Masters in public 
administration at the American Inter- 
national College. 

Robert Hughes, BCom Finance, is 
branch manager with ITT Multicom- 
ponents in Burnaby, B.C., a distributor 
of electronic components. His hobbies 
include squash, hockey, hiking and 
sailing. 

Peter Jobling, BCoin Marketing, was 
recently appointed vice-president, 
product and sales management, of 
Quadra Chemicals in Mississauga. 


1980 

Anna Chiu, BA Computer Science, 
works in New York City as sales man- 
ager and vice-president of C.C.S. 
Imports, a ladies’ fashion wholesaler. 
Neil R. Finestone, BCom, is self- 
employed as a financial planner in Los 
Angeles. 

Sydney Finkelstein, BCom Account- 
ing, is also in LA at the University of 
Southern California as assistant profes- 
sor in the department of management 
and organization, Graduate School of 
Business Administration. After Con- 
cordia, he studied economics and 
business administration at the London 
School of Economics (MSc 81) and 
Columbia University (PhD 88). 
Maureen Sleno Gillett, BA Psycholo- 
gy, is a programmer-analyst trainee 
with Sears Canada Inc. in Toronto. She 
has been with the company for seven 
years and recently completed a six- 
month training program in data pro- 
cessing. 

Heather McCann, BCom, was recent- 
ly appointed vice-president, finance, 


Alumni pair 
named to 


Board of 
Governors 


TWO ALUMNI, Laurie M. Brodrick and 
Susan Woods, have been named to the 
University’s Board of Governors as 
community-at-large representatives. 

Laurie Brodrick, a senior account 
manager at the Royal Bank, is an active 
member of the Loyola Alumni Associa- 
tion, serving currently as treasurer. Her 
banking career, and how it developed 
out of a BA in Spanish, was profiled in 
the May 1987 issue of this magazine. 
Laurie graduated from Loyola in 1974 
and the next year earned an MA from 
Middlebury College in Vermont. 

Susan Woods is vice-president mar- 
keting for an industrial design compa- 
ny. She graduated from Concordia sum- 
ma cum laude with a BA in political 
science in 1983. Last year, she estab- 
lished the Susan Levin Woods Scholar- 
ship in Political Science, for Canadian 
women who demonstrate excellence in 
political science studies on a part-time 
basis while following a career path or 
bringing up a family. 





Susan Woods 





of JO-AD Industries Ltd., a Missis- merchandising systems. He worked for 
sauga-based supplier of computer star Liberal Party candidate Paul Martin 
room support equipment. She joined Jr. in last November’s federal election 
the company in Montreal in 1977, campaign, and reports that he is cur- 
moving to Toronto in 1980 to open a rently organizing chairman in Martin’s 
new head office. LaSalle-Emard riding. 
Marie Veilleux-Sukynda, BA Com- Sharron Falana-Leduc, BA Sociolo- 
munication Studies (MA 85 French gy, teaches drama, moral religious 
Windsor), has her own translation education and English at Lemoyne 
company, Windsor Translation Ser- d’Iberville school in Longueuil. She is 
vices, in River Canard near Windsor. also studying special education at 
Other activities include fencing (the McGill, and as a sideline, has her own 
sport) and literary translation. company in the wedding and party 
Carol Ufford, BA, has been head of planning business. 
technical services at the East York Paul H. Mathieu, BCom Hon Eco- 
Public Library in Toronto since last nomics, works with the International 
November. Monetary Fund in Washington, D.C., 
as an economist in the African divi- 
1981 sion. He recently completed studies in 
S. Bryan Dubé, BA Cdn Politics, international economics at the Gradu- 
works for Eaton in Montreal as assist- ate Institute of International Studies in 
ant supervisor, store inventory and Geneva, Switzerland. 
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Arthur Osborne, BA, is administra- 
tor-treasurer-clerk with the Township 
of Red Lake in northwestern Ontario. 
He was previously secretary-manager 
of the Baffin Island hamlet of Pangnir- 
tung. ““Municipal affairs is my life,’ he 
reports. 

Lucy E. Saba, BFA, Cert Journalism 
82, Cert Management 83, is communi- 
cations officer with OACETT, a profes- 
sional engineering association in 
Toronto. She is also director of the 
Toronto chapter of the International 
Association of Business Communica- 
tors. 

Donna Varrica, BA Journalism, has 
joined Concordia University as public 
_ relations officer. Her prior experience 
includes four years in public affairs at 
the Bank of Montreal followed by four 
years in free-lance promotional work 
on everything from music to horse 
shows. She is also a volunteer worker 
for the Montreal New Music Festival. 
John Wight, BCom, Dip Accounting 
84, is controller of financial services 
for the Bermuda Hospitals Board in 
Hamilton, Bermuda. 

Brian Wilkinson, BCom Marketing, 
works for Via Rail Canada as director, 
sales development and administration. 
Brian A. Yager, BCom Marketing, is 
Ontario sales manager for Foster 
Wheeler Limited, a manufacturer of 
industrial steam generators based in St. 
Catharines, Ontario. Among his hob- 
bies are golf, home brewing and 
coaching soccer. 


1982 

Timothy M. Haley, BSc (Medicine 87 
New England), is a family practice 
medical resident at the Eastern Maine 
Medical Center in Bangor, Maine. 


1983 

Pierre Boisvert, BCom, is a salesman 
for J.J. Case, a manufacturer of con- 
struction and utility equipment in 
Ville St. Laurent. He wants to hear 
from fellow 1983 graduates André 
Dussault and Marc Chartrand. 

Hugh G. Fraser, BCom, is a claims 
adjuster with State Farm Insurance in 
St. Catharines, Ontario. 

Steve Kepekci, BCom, MBA 88, isa 
product marketing manager with 
Northern Telecom in Ville St. Laurent. 
Jean Lacroix, BA Urban Studies, is 
superintendent of town planning for 
the City of Pierrefonds. He likes model 
railroading. 

Tony Masella, DIA, provides financial 
advisory services through his own 
company in St. Leonard. 

Roberto Pellizzari, BEng Mechani- 
cal, is a project engineer (railway vehi- 
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cle dynamics) with Canadian National 
Railways Technical Centre in Montreal. 
He is working towards his Masters in 
mechanical engineering at Concordia. 
Jean Seveno, BSc Exercise Science, is 
a self-employed chiropractor in Toron- 
to. He completed his chiropractic 
studies at the Canadian Memorial 
Chiropractic College in 1987. 

Oksana Szulhan, BFA, is an informa- 
tion officer with the Federal Business 
Development Bank in North Vancou- 


ver. She was transferred West last Octo- 


ber after six years with the FBDB in 
Montreal. Oksana reports she is still 
involved in artistic pursuits and is 
“generally enjoying the laid-back 
Vancouver lifestyle.” 


1984 

Alex Ajram, BCom Marketing, is 
credit manager with Flecto Coating 
Ltd., a building supplies company in 
Richmond, B.C. He is involved with 
the Canadian Credit Institute and 
enjoys golf and tennis in his spare 
time. 

Massimo Bergamini, BA Political Sci, 
is government relations director for 
the Canadian Printing Industries Asso- 
ciation in Ottawa. He was previously 
legislative assistant to the Hon. André 
Ouellet. 

Louise Bruneau, BA Hon French 
Literature (MA 88 McGill), is secretary 
to the executive assistant to the chief 
executive officer at Bombardier Inc. in 
Montreal. 
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Don Schaap Court, BSc Civil Engi- 
neering, is working for Paschen Con- 
tractors of Norfolk, Virginia, as assist- 
ant project engineer in charge of 
mechanical, electrical, and instrumen- 
tation for a $65 million sewage treat- 
ment plant. 

Stephen Donovan (formerly Butt), 
MBA (BCL LLB 87 McGill), writes from 
Whittier, California, that he would like 
to start a California chapter of Concor- 
dia alumni. 


- Lory Friede, BCom, has been named 


director, research and market informa- 
tion, at the Montreal Exchange. 
Danielle M. Gulizia, BA Spanish 
Major, teaches grade six French immer- 
sion in Fort McMurray, Alberta. She is 
working toward a Masters in French as 
a second language at Middlebury Col- 
lege in Vermont. 

James A. McElligott, BCom Market- 
ing, is in sales at Intermec Systems 
Corp., a Ville St. Laurent firm in the 
industrial bar code systems business. 
He is studying computer science at the 
Université de Montréal. 

Philippe Morin, BCom Accounting 
(BAA, CGA), is a self employed profes- 
sional accountant in the Montreal area? 
Patricia Moser, MBA, is materials 
manager with MDS Health Group Ltd. 
in Toronto. She worked for Connaught 
Laboratories until last September as 
manager, production planning and 
inventory control. In other activities, 
she works for the federal wing of the 
Liberal Party. 

Louise Roy, BCom Management, is an 
account manager with Ogivar Technol- 
ogies in Ottawa, selling Ogivar micro 
computers to federal government 
departments and large corporations. 
She has taken up skiing again after an 
eight-year gap. 

Geoffrey Sedlezky, BCom (MBA 86 
McGill, LLB 89 Western), will be articl- 
ing in Toronto at the law firm Lang 
Michener Lash Johnston. 

Marc R. Shea, BCom Administration, 
is secretary-treasurer and a major 
shareholder of the family business 
Dacon Conveyor Equipment Inc. in 
Montreal. The company manufactures 
bulk conveyors for quarries and mines. 
Georges St-Cyr, BA Urban Studies, 
works in the tourism business in Que- 
bec City as operations manager of 
Maple Leaf Tours Inc. and co-owner of 
Old Quebec Tours 1989 Inc. He is also 
doing his MBA part-time at Laval Uni- 
versity. 


1985 

Rohan G. Bansie, BA Philosophy, 
Cert Adult Ed 84 (MEd 87 Ottawa), is 
self-employed as president of RGB 








Enterprises in the Ottawa area. He 
works in management and educational 
consulting. 

Luc Faubert, Dip Computer Sci, does 
consulting and software development 
through Informatique Faubert, a com- 
pany he founded three years ago. In 
1982, before attending Concordia, he 
earned a BA in French literature and 
Russian at the Université de Montréal. 
He lists his hobbies as ““work, family 
and sleep.” 

Richard P. Morais, BCom Finance, 
works in Vancouver for General 
Motors of Canada as district manager 
responsible for dealer relations in the 
areas of sales, service and marketing. 
He is married to Evelyn Barzel, 
BCom 87. 

Philip R. Plouffe, BEng, MEng 88, is 
a project engineer with the James 
Maclaren newsprint mill in Bucking- 


ham, Quebec. He is taking a French 
course part-time at Carleton. 


1986 

Jeff Altmann, BCom Marketing, is a 
life insurance broker with Seymour 
Alper Inc. in Montreal. He is married 
to Adele Vineberg, BCom 87 Market- 
ing. 

Bruce Engel, BA English, studied law 
at the University of Saskatchewan and 
begins articling this June with Bell 
Baker of Ottawa. Bruce hopes to 
resume his recreational hockey career 
when he gets back east. 

Alain Goyette, BCom (MBA 88 Bos- 
ton College), works for the Toronto- 
Dominion Bank in Montreal as an 
account manager handling commercial 
clients. 

Marc Lefebvre, BA Econ/Political Sci, 
is an underwriter with Chubb Insur- 
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ance Co. of Canada, dealing with 
independent insurance brokers in the 
Montreal area. His activities outside 
work are skiing, mountain biking and 
renovating his home. 

Johanne Mondou, BA Translation, 
has earned a certificate in teaching 
French as a second language from U de 
M. She is also working on a Masters in 





Alumni activities draw 1,000 grads 


By Gabrielle Korn (BA 88) 


MORE THAN 1,000 MEMBERS of the 
Concordia University Alumni Associa- 
tion took an active part in the winter/ 
spring season of alumni activities. 
Needless to say, the season was a 
resounding success! 

The seminars — Adapting to 
change, Creative visualization for eve- 
ryday life, Your inner awareness, Shop- 
ping in Montreal, and How to commu- 
nicate assertively in business — almost 
always attracted a full house. Partici- 
pants’ comments on the evaluation 
forms had nothing but praise for the 
seminar leaders. 

The Third Annual Casino Night 
saw 200 participants dressed in their 
evening best gambling for such won- 
derful prizes as an all-terrain bike, a 
bed-and-breakfast weekend, airplane 
tickets to New York, brunch at The 
Ritz, wicker furniture, luggage, and 
many more exceptional prizes too 
numerous to mention. 

Sorry you didn’t go? Then mark Feb- 
ruary 17, 1990, on your calendars for 
the next and best ever Fourth Annual 
Casino Night! Watch for details in the 
upcoming events brochures. 

On March 19, the voices of the Mont- 
real Jubilation Gospel Choir 
resounded with joy, as they sang the 
good news to an appreciative, hand- 
clapping audience. 

Finally, on April 1, a busload of 
alumni and friends savoured the fine 
food and warm hospitality of La Feuille 
d’Erable in Saint-Marc-sur-Richelieu for 
the Association’s Sugaring-Off Party. 


Kicking off the fall 1989 season, the 
Concordia University Alumni Associa- 
tion is holding its annual general meet- 
ing and reception on Wednesday, Sep- 
tember 27. : 

The Loyola Alumni Association 
annual general-meeting is also sched- 
uled for September, the exact date to be 
announced in the upcoming events 
brochure. 

The brochure, which should be in 
your mailbox by mid-August, will also 
announce a stimulating and innovative 
series of seminars, now being arranged 
by the seminar sub-committee. 

For a taste of what’s to come, events 
either confirmed or under consider- 
ation include the Seventh Annual 
Golf Tournament, Oct. 4, 1989; the 
Fourth Annual Casino Night, Feb. 
17, 1990; a Murder Mystery Evening; 
the ever-popular Loyola Alumni Associ- 
ation Oyster Party; a wine-tasting eve- 
ning; an evening of Tai Chi; and a 
brewery tour. 

Seminar topics (to be confirmed) 
include: Reflexology, Effective com- 
munication, Crisis and transition man- 
agement, Aging, You and your environ- 
ment, Shopping/cooking for one, 
Therapeutic touch and many more! See 
you next fall! 


TORONTO NOTES: 

As we go to press, the Toronto chap- 
ter of the Concordia University Alumni 
Association is holding its annual gen- 
eral meeting and special reception, 
Thursday, May 11th, at the Royal York 
Hotel. 


The Toronto chapter has approxi- 
mately 3,500 members in the Metropol- 
itan Toronto area, making it Concor- 
dia’s largest organized contingent 
outside Montreal. Over 200 alumni are 
expected to attend. 

Highlights of the special reception 
include the presentation of Certificates 
of Recognition to the following mem- 
bers of the Toronto chapter: Harry 
Smith, past president and second vice- 
president; Harvey Glower, first vice- 
president; Norman Manson, secretary; 
Florence Flory, treasurer; Vern Bonyun; 
Alan Burke; Rolf Calhoun, past presi- 
dent; Daniel Chan, representative of 
the Concordia University Chinese 
Alumni Association; Moni Kunstler, 
past president; Gladys Quirk; Florence 
Yaffe; and John Harrison. 

Guest speaker Peter J.H. Bacon (SGW 
BCom 69), president, Bank of Montreal 
Investor Services, has been invited to 
share some thoughts with fellow alum- 
ni. 

In addition, president Bernard For- 
ster (BA 79) will pay tribute to Caro- 
lishca Locas (BA 84), who is joining the 
Toronto chapter forces effective April 
24. She has left her post as acting 
director of alumni affairs at Concordia. 

Finally, the Toronto Business Card 
Catalogue makes its debut in this issue 
of Concordia University Magazine 
being mailed to Toronto alumni. The 
catalogue contains the business cards of 
over 600 alumni, and presents Toronto- 
area alumni with an excellent opportu- 
nity to network. 
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Keep in touch 


Do you have any news you would like to share with fellow graduates? 
Please send a note, or fill in the form below. The address is - 
Concordia University Alumni Association 
1455 de Maisonneuve Blvd. West 
Montreal, Quebec H3G 1M8 
We will publish your information in a coming issue 


Pear ee es De OT ICD 


Home address 
Telephone 


Check box if this is a new address LJ 
Name of employer 


Business address 
Telephone 


Your company’s business? 

Your position and what you do? 

Recent work history? 

lf you continued studies, where? 

PT SRN cared ee ses gee LY YD Te $C BBiCtiOn Gale 


lf married, when and where? 
lf you have any children, names and birthdates? 


Any hobbies, sports, recreational, volunteer or political activities? 


Any comments on Concordia University Magazine? 





IF YOU HAVE THE TIME, WE HAVE THE PLACE... THE CONCORDIA 
UNIVERSITY ALUMNI ASSOCIATION. WE WANT YOU TO PARTICIPATE. 


Volunteer your time (check box) for — 
Montreal area: 


Phonathons CL) Call 848-3823 

Homecoming CL) Call 848-3815 Return this form to 

Committees CL] Call 848-3817 Concordia University Alumni Association, 
Toronto Chapter work L] 1455 de Maisonneuve Blvd. West, 
Ottawa Chapter work L] (Help start a chapter in this area) Montreal, Quebec, H3G 1M8 
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translation at same university. 
Therese Morin, MBA, is a supervising 
consultant with Coopers & Lybrand in 
Washington, D.C. 

Alexander Reid, BCompSci (MSc 87 
Western), recently quit his job asa 
senior programmer at Kimberly-Clark 
Canada in Toronto in order to travel. 
He planned to spend a few months in 
the Far East, teaching English in Tai- 
wan, before arriving in Australia this 
September for a stay of at least two or 
three years. 

Allyson Riley, BA Rec and Leisure (M 
PhysEd 89 Ottawa), is a certified fit- 
ness instructor with the National 
Council of YMCAs of Canada. As of 
last March, she was winning her way 
to the semi-finals (dance category) of 
the CJOH-TV talent search program, 
The Homegrown Cafe. 

Antiope Tobie Rozaklis, BA Com- 
munications, lives in Malibu and is 
studying privately in Los Angeles to be 
an actress. She was married last Octo- 
ber in Reno, Nevada. 

Regena Kaye Russell, BA, was to 
receive her Bachelor of Laws from the 
Université du Québec a Montréal this 
April. She plans to start work this fall 
on a Master of Laws at McGill. A wel- 
fare rights activist, her thesis will deal 
with social welfare policy in Canada. 


Reader writes 


1987 

Tara J. Ballance, MBA, is president of 
her own small business marketing 
consultant, Idées Brillantes. Since 
January, she has been teaching two 
courses in the Concordia Management 
department, and is studying part-time 
to qualify for an MA in religion. Her 
son Patrice says hello to his fellow 
alumni of Concordia Daycare. 

Ann Simmons Preston, BA, is in 
Stamford, Connecticut, as a social 
worker with the state’s mental health 
department at the ES. Dubois Psychi- 
atric Centre. She is taking a Masters in 
counselling at the University of 
Bridgeport. In her spare time, she 
writes poetry, bikes and travels. She 
says she would like to hear from other 
graduates in Connecticut. 

Paul Mackel, DIA (MBA 88 North 
Alabama), is a specialist in the treasury 
department at Northern Telecom in 
Toronto. 

Charles G.A. Matthews, BA Applied 
Social Science, is traffic and transpor- 
tation assistant at Servex Computers 
Inc., a Dorval distributor of computers 
and computer parts. 

Tor Scott, BA Political Sci, works for 
Zim Israel Navigation Company (Cana- 
da) Ltd. in Montreal, assisting export 
customers and selling container space. 


Decarie unfair to students 


The purpose of this brief corre- 
spondence is to comment on Graeme 
Decarie’s column in the January, 
1989, issue of your magazine. 

Professor Decarie, as he often does 
on the pages of Concordia Univer- 
sity Magazine, lampoons undergrad- 
uate students for their illiteracy and 
poor scholarship. 

While I was studying at the univer- 
sity, it was certainly my experience 
that much of the professor's criticism 
was sadly appropriate. So I am not 
denying the existence of the students 
he refers to. But I would like to ask 
the professor to consider what 
brought about this phenomenon, 
especially as it apparently represents 
a change from previous generations 
of students. 

As a student at Concordia and later 
Carleton, it was my experience that 
students did not have a monopoly on 
poor scholarship, ill-preparedness, 
or even illiteracy. I encountered a 


similar proportion of slovenly profes- 
sors of questionable competence and 
commitment. 

Lectures were too often stream-of- 
consciousness rambles bereft of 
theme or purpose. Tests and essays, 
rarely graded and returned on the 
dates promised, on many occasions 
contained hastily scribbled com- 
ments demonstrating little interest in 
the work presented. My thesis then, 
succinctly put, is that student per- 
formance is a correlate of professorial 
commitment and expertise. 

I have no doubt that Professor 
Decarie is as diligent as he claims, but 
I suspect he would be on shaky 
ground were he to posit that his 
efforts represent the norm. I would 
be pleased if in future the good pro- 
fessor’s acerbic wit was aimed at his 
colleagues as well as his pupils. 
Gavin Anderson 
BA 85 (with distinction) 

Ottawa 


You could 
take your 
chances 


or you could 
depend on us. 


Some things are too precious 
to be left to chance. That’s why 
your association endorses a term 
life insurance plan underwritten 
by North American Life. We 
believe in the value of protecting 
your future. Take a moment 

to consider some of these 
advantages: 


Economy 
You can benefit from low 
group rates. 


Portability _ 
Protection that moves with you 
to a new job or residence. 


Flexibility 
A variety of options lets you 
meet your personal needs: 
select term life insurance or 
protect your income through 
disability coverage. 


For a free brochure, call North 
American Life TOLL FREE at 
1-800-668-0195; in Toronto, 
229-3000. You can also contact 
your NAL representative. 


o¢ 


NORTH AMERICAN LIFE 

Special Products Division 
5650 Yonge Street 

North York, Ontario M2M 4G4 
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Out of sight: 


A regular feature on hidden-away 
spots of interest around campus 








élanger 


" Photos: Charles B 





Nursery offers art, housekeeping 
and a glass of milk. Above, co- 
teacher June McGowan on the job 


Through the 
looking glass 


Concordia’s nursery school 
is instructive for both 
parents and student teachers 


ONCORDIA STARTS them 

young. Three mornings a week, 
from September to April, nursery 
school gathers in a colorful class- 
room on the fifth floor of the Hall 
Building. 

Class consists of up to a dozen 
three- and four-year-olds who come 
to play while learning the basics of 
sharing things, taking turns, and put- 
ting on winter clothes without assist- 
ance. ‘“Tuition’” amounts to $425 for 
the whole year, or $225 for one term. 

All this takes place in a room called 
the Observation Nursery, tucked 
away within the Education Depart- 
ment. 

Established in 1981 by Ellen Jacobs, 
associate professor of education, it 
serves as a living laboratory for Con- 
cordia students working on a BA with 
specialization in Early Childhood 
Education. It’s the focus for courses 
in both teacher training and under- 
standing the difficulties of parent- 
hood. 

“The nursery gives students practi- 
cal experience with real children,’ 
says Bette de Bellefeuille, who team- 
teaches along with June McGowan. 
Both women are graduates of the 
Early Childhood Education program. 

The room looks normal enough as 
a nursery school with its bright clut- 
ter of dolls, toy trucks, paint brushes, 
knee-high furniture, books with titles 
like The Digging-est Dog, and other 
playful objects. There’s a computer 
terminal loaded with pre-school 
games, and a housekeeping corner 


é 
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with a make-believe stove and plastic 
food to cook. 

What sets this nursery apart is a 
special pane of darkened one-way 
glass running along one wall. Observ- 
ers — students in teacher training as 
well as curious parents — can watch 
the children from an adjacent room 
without being seen themselves. 

There are also video cameras 
mounted in the classroom to record 
the performances of student teachers 
as they take turns carrying out activi- 
ties with the children, under the 
supervision of de Bellefeuille and 
McGowan. 

After each session, the videotapes 
are viewed with Prof. Jacobs, who 
teaches the course called Micro 
Teaching. ‘“The students get immedi- 
ate feedback on what they do well 
and where they need to improve,’ 
says de Bellefeuille. 

What constitutes doing well? 

“When you talk to a child, it’s a 
good idea to bend down to their 
level, and talk face to face so they 
don’t have to look up,’ she says. 

“It’s also important to get down to 
their level cognitively. Do the stu- 
dents talk in words that the child will 
understand, or do they talk down to 
the children? Are they condescend- 
ing or do they communicate in a 
friendly tone with respect for the 
child? There’s a zillion things we look 
for in how these students work with 
the children.” 

If the nursery is a good teacher- 
training tool, it is also an intriguing 
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Outside view of Early Childhood Education’s Observation Nursery 


place for parents, some of whom 
bring their children from as far afield 
as Beaconsfield and St. Bruno. 
“These are dedicated parents,’ says 
de Bellefeuille. 

What especially interests parents is 
the nursery’s one-way viewing capa- 
bility that lets them observe their 
child’s early socializing without 
cramping his or her style. 

“Getting to see their children 
behave without the influence of their 
presence is really rare,’ explains de 
Bellefeuille. “Children are different 
when their parents aren’t there.” 

Asked how this knowledge can be 
helpful, she replies with a tale of 
youthful deception: “Children learn 
how to manipulate their parents. One 
three-year-old girl had convinced her 
mother that she couldn't walk very 
far without getting tired and needing 
a stroller. 

“Then one day, we took the kids on 
a trek down to see the Ogilvy’s Christ- 
mas window. Her mother was wor- 
ried it would be too far for her 
daughter. She followed us at a dis- 
tance — and saw that her little girl did 


fine! The mother said ‘I’m not going 
to be taken in anymore. ”’. 

Group counselling in parenthood is 
another attraction that sets Concor- 
dia’s nursery program apart. Parents 
meet weekly with Family Life educa- 
tor Nancy Morris, who fields their 
questions on proper child-rearing. 

‘A lot of parents worry about 
whether they are good parents,” says 
de Bellefeuille. “Family Life is a really 
good support group where they see 
they’re not alone in their insecuri- 
ties.” 

Among topics that come up in 
these mandatory sessions are disci- 
pline, separation problems, sibling 
rivalry, whether or not to send a child 
to French immersion, gender stereo- 
typing, and what type of toys to buy. 

Listening in on these discussions 
(from behind another one-way glass 
panel) are students in a course called 
Parenthood Studies. The point is to 
develop a better appreciation of the 
difficulties parents face. 

De Bellefeuille says this experience 
serves to make the future teachers 
less judgmental of parents: ““Teach- 


ers, especially with no children of 
their own, tend to criticize parents 
for things like not putting name tags 
on clothes, for being too strict or too 
soft. They don’t know how hard it is 
to be a good parent.” 

For their part, the youngsters are 
there to learn social skills, says de 
Bellefeuille. ““They learn sharing, 
turn-taking, helping, how to follow 
directions and self-help skills like 
dressing. 

“It makes them feel capable and 
good about themselves. They go on 
to school full of confidence and high 
self-esteem.”’ 

Only a few Concordia parents use 
the school, says de Bellefeuille, 
pointing out that it does not offer the 
convenience of day care. It’s only 
three mornings a week, and parents 


_are obliged to participate on Thurs- 


day mornings. 

“Most of our parents hear about the 
nursery through ads that we place in 
the Montreal Gazette,’ she says. 
Enrolment is limited to 12 young- 
sters. 

De Bellefeuille says one of the most 
heart-warming parts of her job con- 
sists of leading the pre-schoolers out 
into the Hall Building, when it’s time 
to visit the washrooms. 

“It’s neat to see the undergraduate 
students react to these little kids in 
their school — they’re always 
amused,’ she says. ““We tell them that 
the kids are graduate students.” 

And maybe, in 20 years time, they 
will be. 4 





Teacher Bette de Bellefeuille shows 
child to the computer terminal 
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From the archives 





FROM HENRY HALLS SCRAPBOOK 


A scrapbook full of news clippings on twins testifies to 
the wide-ranging interests of the late Henry F. Hall, former 
Sir George principal and teacher. The scrapbook, now in 
Concordia’s archives, was apparently filled during Hall’s 
time teaching a survey course in the natural sciences. The 
fascination with twins reflected his special interest in 
genetics. There were no twins in Hall’s own family tree. 





DOUBLE DATES: Westmount’s famous Wurtele twins, 
Rhoda and Rhona, are double dating in sport. Swimming meets 
keep them busy indoors and skiing outdoors. Rhona (right) was 
the Laurentian Zone’s nominee as the best all-round skier of the 
1843-44 season. The inseparable pair are sure starters in the 
Women’s International Invitation Meet at Lake Placid in February. 





ABLE SEAMEN Norman and Frank Weston of Lancashire are twins who 
joined the navy together, have twin jobs as gunners with Pacific fleet. 


The Star Weekly, Toronto, January 20, 1945 
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Abrams, Ira 
Adler, Edmund 
Ahmad, Junaid 
Ahmed, Abdul A 
Alayeto, Jose G 
Argue, Kenneth G 
Atkinson, John 


Baird, Alison L 
Ballantine, James K 
Baraniuk, Patricia 
Barsalou, David A 
Bartlett, Stephen 
Baxter, Peter 
Beatson, Barclay 
Beaulieu, Jean 
Bennett, Bruce 
Bentley, Wilfred B 
Bernstein, Neil 
Beszterczey, Charles 
Birrell, Steven R 
Bolduc, JF Robert 
Bowen, Donald AM 
Bradshaw, William 
Brazill, Terrence F 
Brooks, Lindsay H 
Buckley, Liam E 


Carbone, Thomas E 
Carle, Michel 

Carter, Lawrence 
Champagne, Jean 
Chazotshang, Gandun R 
Chee, Evelyn Ayoung 
Cheung Ip, Tony Hing 
Chik, Stephen 

Chiu, Winnie 

Cook, James 
Cuerrier, Guy LJ 
Cusson, Dennis P 
Czerednikow, Harry 


Dalati, Anthony 
Davy, Connie 
Dawson, Robert 
Decarie, Yves A 
Delovitch, Alvin 
Desruisseaux, Guy 
Dopheide, Dagmar D 
Dub, Avraham 
Dubas, Jerry William 
Dubrilé, Herbert John 
Dugré, Raymond 
Duguay, Benoit J C 
Duong, Tich Ba 
Duquette, Yves 
Durrani, Ehsan Ullah 
Duval, Robert 


re Where have all the people gone? #=& 
Missing! Certain Arts Grads, Class of ‘75. 


If you know where any of these or other graduates are, please fill in 


the form below and send to: Concordia University Alumni, 
1455 de Maisonneuve West, Montreal, Quebec H3G 1M8 


Eddy, Joan E 
Egan, William 
Ellis, Andrew 

Ellis, Rudy Alfredo 
Engelberg, Stanley 


Farrell, Stephen Richard 
Finkelstein, Ronald 
Flemming, Leo Patrick 
Fletcher, Laura Lorraine 
Fogel, Michael 

Fong, James 

Fong, Joanna 

Forde, Winston Algernon 
Frank, William L 
Friedberg, Jerry 
Friedman, Daniel 

Frosst, James 


Gallivan, Gerald J 
Gauthier, Robert 
Gerl, Ernest 
Girard, Charles W W 
Gledhill, George 
Gorski, Jan 

Gray, Robert E 
Greenberg, Jeffrey 
Grimard, Yves 
Gualt, John 

Guay, Gerard 


Hargrove, Peter A 
Harney, John R 

Harry, Coldric 

Hayes, John Garrett 
Henderson, Brian 
Hennessy, Leonard R 
Ho, Yee Hunt 

Hum, Winnie 
Hutchings, Ross William 
Hyun, Young Il 


Jack, Richard 
Jacobs, Leonard 
Jacques, Arcadio 
Jarvis, Larry Douglas 
Joly, Guy J 


Kalavrouziotis, loannis 
Katajainen, Jaakko T 
Kennedy, Stephen F 
Khurana, Kul Bhushan 
Kinnaird, Simon 
Kinsella, Nicholas P 
Kish, Joseph 

Konkol, Ruby 
Kurniawan, Budijono 
Kyle, James 


Lagaci, Ronald R 
Lamothe, Robert E 
Lamoureux, Peter DR 
Lanctot, Jacques 
Lapp, William Robert 
Latreille, Pierre 

Lau, David Kim-Yin 
Leimovici, Susan 
Leone, Mario 
Leroux, Michael P 
Leroux, Norman 
Livingston, Edward 
Lo, Hi Ming 
Lotmore, Robert 
Lowe, Carmen 
Lynch, Kenfield A 


Macdonald, Neil L 
Macdonald, Neil 
Mader, Gary John 
Madiou, Nessim A 
Mah, Joseph 
Marchese, Sergio 
Mason, Elizabeth 
Massiah, Erwin 
Matsubara, Hidenobu 
Mawhinney, Brent 
McAdams, Patrick J 
McCollam, Douglas 
McDonald, James Ernest 
McGuire, John Gerald 
Mclssac, J J 

McLeod, B 

Merkis, Witold F 
Miller, Theslyn Liscelle 
Mollegaard, Irene 
Monaco, Emma 
Morin, Diane 

Mullan, Richard 
Murray, Walter 


Nasi, Morris 
Neiderhoffer, Lawrence 


O’Carroll, Patrick W F 
Ostrowiecki, Jack 
Oxley, Alfred M 


Palardy, Ronnie 
Panetta, Giuseppe 
Pang, Chung Cary 
Paradis, Carol Ann 
Paventi, Joseph 
Payne, Kenneth J 
Perry, John E 
Petrakos, Kiriakos 
Phillibert, Peter H 
Phillips, Perry 
Pike, Brian 

Pirsil, Richard J 
Poirier, Gillis J 
Politsidis, Christos P 
Power, Kevin L 


Randos, Constantin 
Rein, Harvey B 
Renault, Pierre F 
Renkiewicz, Gregory J 
Ricci, Umberto 
Richer, Pierre P 
Rill, Robert 
Roberts, David 
Roche, Saint 

Roger, Thierry 
Ronde, Petrus 

Ross, John Bunker 
Roy, Charles R 

Rth, Sidney 
Rutherford, Bruce N 


Sadler, John 
Sainte-Marie, Guy 
Schlar, Allan 
Schmit, Paul F 
Sekolt, Maria Salome 
Selwyn, Joan 
Shastri, Arun 
Shastri, Prabhaker 
Shearim, David 
Siddiqi, Shafiq M 
Simon, Karen 
Sinchein, Sylvain 
Sloan, Lorna S 
Smith, Derek J C 
Sneath, William R 


Sobczyk, Stan 

Soifer, Barry I 

Souami, Patrick 
Squibb, Jo-Ann 
Stafford, Margaret Ann 
Stewart, Irvin W 

Stroll, Steven 

Szalay, Marta 


Tang, Irene Oi Ling 
Tang, Keith Lai Kin 
Taylor, Murray 
Terenta, Ivan 
Thomas, Christopher K 
Thomas, Timothy 
Thompson, Anne M 
Tobin, Linda Anne 
Torelli, Michel 
Tremblay, John 
Tremblay, Serge 
Trottier, Richard W 
Tsang, Kin Man 
Turnbull, Robert 
Tyson, George 


Valois, Anthony 

Vamour, Samir 
Vanderheyden, Theodorus 
Vito, Prospero 


Wagstaff, Ronald 
Walsh, Allen E 

Wan, Jacque S 

White, Warren 
Whittle, Inez Ernestine 
Wills, Peter 

Wyzlic, Hubert 


Xifaras, Michael 

Yu, Anthony Yu-Cheung 
Yudenberg, Amos 

Yue, Waying Hung Fong 
Yung, Albert Tin Por 


Zielony, Sara 
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CONCORDIA 
UNIVERSITY 
Based on a design 
by David McKeen, 
Alumni will be interested 
to learn that the 
University shield combines 
a Sun in Splendour on 
a background of Pean, 
representative of Loyola, 
with the red inverted Triangle 
bearing the Book of Learning, 
which has long been 
emblematic of the 
Sir George Williams tradition. 


The name of the University 
reflects the motto 
of the City of Montreal, 
“Concordia Salus,” 
and by echoing its 
exhortation to balance, 
measure and proportion, 
Serves as a reminder 
of the perennial 
educational ideal 
of fulfilment through 
harmonious development. 












Presenting the 


This distinctly woven pure silk tie 
is available in burgundy or navy. 
Cost is $30.00, including handling 
and mailing, payable to the 
Concordia University Alumni Association. 





SIGNATURE DATE 





Order yours oa 
Cie eee ORDER FORM | or. a 
| | | | DEGREE/YEAR OF 

pee at : tie(s) NAME | ae ____ GRADUATION 

Color: urgundy Oo Navy gooREss - 

Only money orders accepted payable to: 

Goaconte University Alumni ciation CITY 

and send to: PROVINCE/STATE 

Concordia University Alumni Association 

1455 de Maisonneuve Bivd West, POSTAL CODE/ZIP PHONE 

Montreal, ove H3G 1M8 | ! 

| 


